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AraTricre I 


A Di&ionary French and Englith: containing the Signification of 
Words, with their different Ujes; the Terms of Art, Sciences, and 
Trades ; the ConftruGions, Forms of Speech, Idioms, and Proverbs 
ufed in both Languages: the whole éxtra&ed from the beft Writers, 
by LewisChambaud. fol. Pr. 11, 16s. Millare ) 


T is an eftablifhed notion among all 'the little pretenders to 
wit, that nothing befides the induftry of a drudge, and the 
erudition of a pedant, is wanting inthe author of a dictionary. 
Mr. Pope once alledged in his own defence, that a diftionary- 
maker. may be allowed to determine the fenfe of a fimple word; 
but not of the combination of two words; and this obfervation 
of fo diftinguifhed a writer hath brought into contempt, with 
half the fools in the kingdom, a fpecies of compilation the moft_ 
ufeful to them of all others, the moft difficult in itfelf, and 
which ought to be the joint refult,of talent and ftudy. To ace 
quire a perfe& knowledge of two Janguages, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the beft writers in each, to. tranflate all their 
peculiar phrafes jultly, to compare their feveral idiots, to form 
juft ideas of the formation of words, of primitives, derivatives ; 
of fimple, compound, fynonymous, and equivocal words; to be 
intimately converfant with all the grammatical figures which 
produce changes in the form of words ;. and, laftly, to enter 
into the philofophical conftruétion of fpeech, as the type of our 
ideas, is not the task of dulnefs. It would be unneceflary in- 
deed to enter upon the refutation of an opinion founded on 
conceit and ignorance: our readers will probably be better fa- 
tisfied with a review of what Mr. Chambaud profeffes to -be his 
defign in compiling this new dictionary, efpecially as we are of 
opinion he has executed his plan with great fuccefs. 
Every one who has had occafion%go confult Mr. Boyer’s dic- 
tionary muft be fenfible of the utility of gur author's labours. 
Vor. XI. Fuly, 1761. Rg He 
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He is accufed and conviéted by Mr. Chambaud of numberlefs 
errors both of omiffion and commiftion ; of giving falfe genders, 
falfe conftructions, forged exprefions, barbarous phrafes in 
both languages, and ridiculous, impertinent teflections. He 
is taxed with omitting the tranflation of a variety of words and 
phrafes which our author has fpecified ; he is charged with trans. 
lating French words by eight or ten Englifh words, without once 
hitting the true meaning; his obfervations are faid to be frequent- 
ly falfe, his difpofition defeétive, and even his orthography un- 
warrantable and peculiar. Every part of this accufation is made 
good by proofs, a few of which we fhall fubmit inthe margin 
to the reader’s judgment *. - But not to dwell upor the blemithes 











* © Words of which the. gander i is falfe. 

« Afinage, S. F. amigdale, S. M. amiante, S. M, ou F. (it is 
mafeuline) calleville, S. F. eloporte, SF. dialeGe, S. F. epitaphe, 
S. M. ou F, fit is feminine) ju/guiame, S. M. pataraffe, Subf.* 
(without marking its gender) periode, M. & F. (it is fo, but with 
refpect to its double fignification) pivoine, S. M. & F. (it is maf- 
culine) rouge-gorge, S. F. rouge-queue, S. F. fpadille, S. F. fore; 
S. F. flupeur, S. M. tithy-male, S. F. trochée, S.F, 

Boyer makes amdilles {ubftantive; it is an adjective; 


Barbarous French. 

- Des expreffions offenfives des oreilles chaftes, ou des orerlles orthodoxes, 
Lenir un enfant en batéme, Cuire du poiffn, Il sen faut. beaucoup 
que votre affaire ne foit achewie, Le feu seff pris a cette maifon, Il ne 
Saut pas que la coutume prévaille fur la raifon, Il fe jetta au trawers 
les épées, Cette horloge sande, Un aby/me appelle ux autre abyfme, Sil 
wit en age d’bomme, H n’y a point de vivant qui foit pane & elle que mois 
Vous devez lui rendre le femblable, &c. 


Barbarous Englith. 


To addition, aubade, neat-banded and neat-handednefs, finery for 
the French affinerie; aftidive punifbment inftead of corporal; to 
ene, to ewe, to. lamb for agneler ; 5 alletation, allegorift, brindice, to 

_ groyn, crenelled, connexity, conftated for confrate ; 5 controverfift, in- 
ttead of controvertift ; cordialne/s, 10 out-pot, to out-porvder, to di difin- 
fe&, dorter for dortoir; to Jlant for échancrer ; to emanate for éma- 
ner; to invenom fox envenimer ; intermede, expeditive, to facet for. 
“facetter ; filially for flialement ; flatteringly for fratteufement. A oe 
founder tor fondatrice inftead of foundrefs ; to whilk, for glapir; 
awrine{:, to fleer ; botch-potck, inftead of bodge -podge ; droopingly 
for Jazgoureufement ; limpidity for limpidité ; ; manually for manuelle- 
ment; preferible for preferable; to redound for a Bap ; to reper- 
cute for repercuter; burly for replet; Jpacioufly for /pacieufement ; 
SpeGatrix for Jpe@atrice inftead of JpeGlatre/s; tacks for tackles; 
gadbee initead of gadfly; to friz initead of frisle; te tranquillize 


for tranguillifer ; triennality. 
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of a precéding writer, who, with all his faults, muft have 
been of fervice to our author, let us proceed to lay before the 
reader what he is to expect from-the prefent performance. 


Method in works of this nature being of the greateft importance, 
M. Chambaud has been particularly careful to render his difpo 
fition clear and per(picuous. Every derivative and compound 
is found under its own letter; and not immediately following 
the primitive, which muft undoubtedly prove an eafier method 
to the learner, who is frequently at a lofs about the derivation. 
He has befides avoided another blemifh in fome of our beft dic- 
tionaries, of giving all the fignifications of a word together, 
and referring by figures to the authorities quoted. The fubfe- 
quent extrac will give an idea of the difpofition preferved by 
our author. ‘ Every article or word, fays he, is divided into 
as many paragraphs, as it hath different fignifications: and 
thefe are fet down in the fame analogous order, as they are 
naturally derived one from the other, or from the primary fig- 
fication. The firft is printed in large capitals, and the others 
in fmall. When this order is not obvious, thofe fignifications 
are placed firft, which are of a more extenfive ufe, to avoid 
lofing time about a very difficult, and fometimes metaphyfical 
difquifition, which would be of no fervice to the reader. Some- 
times the feveral fenfes of the word are comprehended in one 
article, as at the words baluftrade, ballufire, critique, when no 
great matter can be faid of them, and efpecially when they are 
rendered by one and the fame Englifh expreflion; and this 
merely in order to fave paper, and leffen the fize of the volume. 


‘ Each paragraph comprehends every thing that is neceffary 
to be known of the word, confidered in fuch particular fignifi- 
eation. Firft, the proper fenfe of the word is explained, either 
in fynonymous terms or nearly fo (for there are not perhap¢ 
two words exactly fynonymous in a language) or by a fhort but 
tlear definition. ‘This is not the leaft valuable part of the work, 
fince, in Jéearning the words of the language, the young ftudent 
will at the fame time become acquainted with the things them- 
felves and their differences; which is the bafis and foundation 
of human knowledge. Then comes the figurative fenfe, the 
diftinguithing of which is fo much the more neceffary, that 
fome words are never ufed in the proper fenfe, as thefe French 
words, aiguillonner, aveuglement, captiver, écumer, pileur, rompe- 
ment, réfette, and the Englifh word ardour. Afterwards are fet 
down the phrafes, idioms, and remarkable turns of expreffion ; 
the proverbs; the forms of fpeech peculiar to common conver- 
fation ; thofe which are vulgar, mean, and ufed only by the 
ower fort of people; thofe which are appropriated to poetry, 
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or which conftitute the oratorial, lofty and fublime flyle; the 
ludicrous expreffions or phrafes of humour, joks, and irony, 
and thofe which are only of the Hudibraftic or burlefque flyle ; 
and, laftly, the obfolete words: all which ftyles and circum- 
{tances of the language are diltinguifhed by particular marks. 


‘Terms of art, fcience, and manufaQure, and the proper 
names of countries and nations, and of the moft remarkable 
places avd perfons, which differ from the Englifh appellations, 
will be found in this ditionary. .Artifts and tradefmen have 
their particular idioms. Many a gentleman will be glad-to un- 
derftand their terms, who hath occafion to difcourfe with them 
concerning their bufinefs. For want of that knowledge, he may 
be at a lofs how to exprefs his meaning, or to underftand theirs. 


‘ There are fome antiquated French writers, as Brantéme, 
Montagne, Rabelais, &c. who are neverthelefs ftill read: and 
fome others more modern, as Scarron, La Fontaine, Roufleau, 
&c. and Voltaire, ftill living, whofe works may probably be 
read when the French monarchy is no more. It is a matter of 
aftonifhment, that the delightful language of La Fontaine, and 
his humourous ¢xpreffions, which Voltaire has fo ingenioufly 
revived in his late works of humour, are found in no French 
Diétionary, not even in the voluminous Trevoux, fo replete 
with trafh both unnecefflary and unentertaining. Therefore 
to the obfolete words, and words of humour, and of the bur- 
lefque ftyle, I have given a place in this work: and as the ob- 
folete words are ufed ftill for the moft part in joke and burlefque, 


they have here the fame mark,’ 


With refpe& to the explication of phrafes and apothegms, 
we can {carcely expe& to fee a perfect di€tionary in any lan 
guage. Many of them have an allufion to the manners of the 
people, and are fo ftrongly marked with the peculiar genius 
and idiom of the language, that they become unintelligible to 
another nation, and incapable of a tranflation. Mr. Cham- 
baud fhews that the French themfelves are not unanimous about 
the fenfe of a variety of phrafes. ‘ For inflance, fays he, sé 
baife hath but one fignification in all the French diétionaries 
extant. ‘The Academy explains this expreflion by ardimcnt, avéc 
Courage, (boldly, with courage.) Trévoux pretends that the 
meaning of it is eveuglément, & fans conncitre le peril (blindly, 
and without being aware of the danger.) Now, is it not evi- 
dent by the following examples, that this figurative expreflion 
hath a double fenfe, and that it is confidered in one light only 
in each of thofe dictionaries: that in this fenfe, Ns troupes fon-. 


divent fur Dennemi téte baifie (Our troops rufied headlong upon 
the 
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the enemy) it denotes the undaunted courage of the troops, not 
their rafhnefs ; and in this other, J/ #3 pas homme a donner tét? 
baiffve dans le mariage or dans ce qu’on lui propife (He is not one 
who will run headlong into matrimony, or who will blindly 
accept of any propofal) this metaphorical phrafe is ufed to ex- 
prefs the want of due reficétion in an affair of moment? | 


‘ Again, Faire quelque chife hat le main fignifies avec Su 
periorité (authoritatively) according to Trévoux ; a’une maniére 
haite &F abfolie (in an haughty and peremptory manner) in the 
fenfe of Richelet; avec /uperiorité, avéc baiteur (authoritatively, 
haughtily) fays Furetiére; avec Aaiteur, avec autorité (haugh- 
tily, imperioufly) according tothe Academy. It is remarkable 
that not one of them brings an example of this phrafe, or quotes 
any authority to prove the explanation given. But there is one 
in Moliére’s Pourgeaugnac, where it fignifies only promtement, 
Jur le champ (out of hand) Vous l’auriéx guéri hait la main, You 
would have cured him out of hand.’ 


Mr, Chambaud very juftly charges the Academy with incon- 
fiftency i in their orthography. .His obfervations on this head are 
curious and edifying. ‘ The Academy writes auteur and autheur, 
autorité and authorité, les agrets and agrés ; achette and achetent ; ads 
hérent rather adbérente and adberante ; aiguille and eguille for aiguille 
bale and balle; baril and barril, bled and 6/2, and in the plural 
bleds and blex ; benit and bénit, blafon and blazon, clous and cloux, 
cogner and coigner, cuiller and cuillier, défert and defert, defirer and 
défirer, échalas and echalats, entre eux and entreux. Exclurre is 
conjugated in their Dictionary in this manner, Pexclus, tu exclus, 
il exclut, and at the word, Saligue we read La Jai Salique exclud 
les filles du trine de France. At échoier, they inform us that the 
ufe of the verb is almoft entirely confined to the 3d perf, fing. 
il échet, and they define the word lr, ‘* ce gue gagne @ une loterie 
celui & quil il écheoit uu bon billet.” As the future of encuoyer is 
not fet down in its place, they leave us to fuppofe that it is 
regular ; and indeed they fay at the verb paitre, ‘* Vraiment sil 
me vient parler de cela, 7’ envoierai bien paitre :” neverthelels exverrai 
and enverrois are found in feveral places of their Dittionary. 
They fpell fa:feau and faifceau, flatter and flater, femelle and 
fémelle, fous and foux, gageure and gagure (this laft might be in- 
deed an error of the prefs, for gu always fpells gu and never jx) 
juridi@ion and jurtf{diction, orthographur and ortografié, picotement 
and picottement, pluriel and plurier, précieux and prétieux, Jecret and 
Secret, fecretement and fecretement, fol and fou, fommelier and fom- 
mellier, verd and vert, veiné and véné. They affect to keep in 
the plural of nouns in aat and ent the final ¢ of the fingular, con- 
trary to the general practice of good writers (though they alfo 
fom:times omit it, becaufe they are always inconfiftent with 
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themfelves in point of fpelling) : and they abfolutely fpell all 
plurals of nouns in e with = inftead of s, alfo contrary to the 
practice of all good writers, who make s the charaéteriftical letter 
of the plurals of nouns, and confine z to the fecond perfons plural 
of verbs. In the very laft edition of their Di@ionary thefe in- 
confiftencies are found : it is to be hoped they will be reformed 
in the next.’ 


With refpe& to the accenting, we meet with fome remarks, 
which merit the attention of the curious reader ; but inferting 
them would exceed our limits. We therefore refer to the work, 
affuring ourfelves, that: the judicious and intelligent will find 
fatisfaction in the labours of M. Chambaud, who well deferves 
the utmoft encouragement of the public in the profecution of 
his painful, ufeful defign. The fate of the fecond volume, 
propofed to contain the Englifh and French, depends on the 
reception of the prefent publication, and the degree of merit 
adjudged to it by a fufficient number of competent judges. 


‘ 





anag 


Art. Il. The modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlieft 
Account of Time. Compiled from original Writers, by the Autiors 
of the Antient Part. Vol. XXX. 8vo. 5s. Millar. 


E are come now to a reign the moft brilliant in the 

annals of the empire; bar our authors have been under 
the neceflity of relating the particulars of Charles V’s govern- 
ment with great concifenefs, becaufe the fubje& had before 
been handled in the hiftories of Spain, France, and Italy. 
The conitant enmity between this prince and Francis I. gave 
birth to the moft memorable ations of his life ; and thefe 
have already been mentioned under the reign of this monarch. 
There remain,-however, fome curious and interefting circum- 
ftances, that peculiarly relate to his imperial condu&, of 
which our authors have made fo good a ufe, as to render the 
narrative exceedingly entertaining. Among the chief of thefe 
we may reckon the origin of Lutheranifm, and the fpirited 
remonftrances of that broacher of new doétrines.to the dict, 
It may prove agreeable to our readers, to perufe a fhort fhetch 
of the reign of asmqunarch, the moft celebrated of his age, 
and the firit in precedency, power, and merit, at that time 
in Europe. | 


Charles V. was grandfon to the emperor Maximilian, and 
fon to Philip, king of Catftile, and Jane, daughter and heirefs 
of Ferdinand the Catholic. In the fixth year of his age, he 
Joft his father ; and, in the fifteenth, he was vefted in the ga- 
yernment of the Low Countries, by the emperor Maximilian, 
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At the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, he fucceeded to his 
dominions, in right of his mother. At length, he offered 
himfelf a candidate for the imperial diadem, at the death of 
the late emperor Maximilian; and had, for his competitor, - 
the liberal and fpirited Francis 1. king of France. This point 
he carried againft all the intrigues of his rival ; and, with his 
fuccefs entailed a bloody war on the empire, in the courfe of 
which Francis was taken prifoner. 


It was foon after this event, that the imperial army reduced 
and plundered Rome, and befieged the pontiff in his caftle of 
St. Angelo. Thefe foreign wars, in which Charles was con- 
ftantly engaged, contributed greatly to the rapid progrefs of 
Lutheranifm in Germany, through every part of which, Lu- 
ther, Melanéhon, and their followers, fpread their writings. 
Asthey openly declared againft fpiritual tyranny, were fluent, 
manly, and artful, they were read with avidity; and the new 
doctriries embraced with that zeal which generally accompa: 
nies novelty, and is the confequence of oppofition ; for Lu- 
ther had been fummoned before feveral diets, and always ac- 
quitted himfelf with fach fpirit and confidence as ftrongly recom- 
mended the opinions he afferted. Civil wars enfued ; feveral 
circles, princes, and cities of the empire, declared in favour 
of Luther ; but the emperor, with confent of the diet, had 
pofitively prohibited the exercife of any other mode of faith, 
than the catholic, under the penalty of corporal punifhment, 
and confifcation of eftates and effets. The Lutherans entered 
protefts, whence they acquired the general appellation of Pro- 
teftants ; publifhed their confeffion of faith, and prefur-2d to 
refift the decree, which had deprived them of the exercife of . 
their religion. Then were laid the feeds of thofe civil diffen- 
fions; which have ever fince filled Germany with blood, bar- 
barity, and fuch fcenes of horror, as difgrace all religion, by 
effacing every impreffion of humanity. In handling this fub- 
je&, and in mentioning the death of Luther, our authors have 
omitted to give a charaéter, of this extraordinary perfonage, 
and an account of his writings, which certainly comes within 
their province ; and muft have proved extremely acceptable to 
intelligent readers. In aword, after a variety of wars, waged 
in Germany, againft the Turks and the Proteftants ; in the 
Netherlands, the frontiers of France, and in Italy, againft 
the French king; and, on the coaft of Africa, againft the 
infidels ; Charles, ‘ feeling his health daily decline, and the 
vigour of his mind decay, refolved to depofit the burden of 
government, and repofe himfelf in the fade af private life, 
Perhaps, alarmed at the power and profperity of Henry II. 
of France, whom he confidered as his rival, he was afraid of 
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feeing thofe laurels withered, which he had gathered in the 
courfe of a long reign ; and, in order to prevent that difgrace, 
thought proper to oppofe the youthful fpirit of his fon Philip 
to the enterprizing genius of the French king. Be that as it 
will, he had for fome time cherifhed the thoughts of abdicating 
the throne, and atually recalled his fon, on whom, at his 
marriage, he had bettowed the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
together with the dutchy of Milan. Having affembled the 
ftates of the Low Countries at Bruffels, he created Philip chief 
of the order of the golden fleece, and then refigned to him 
the fovereignty ofall thofe provinces. In confequence of which 
refignation, he received the oath and homage of the ftates, 
in quality of their new fovereign, as foon as his father quitted 
the affembly, Charles, foon after this tranfaction, divefted 
himfelf of all his royalties and fignories in Europe as well as 
in America, conferripg them all upon Philip, and referving ta 
himfelf no more than a penfion of two hundred thoufand du. 
cats, to be deduéted from the revenue of Spain ; and now 
nothing remained but to quit the empire, in favour of his 
brother Ferdinand: however, this abdication he poftponed for 
a year, during which he hoped that prince would accept the 
imperial crown, oncondition that Philip thould be eleéted king 
of the Romans, and declared his fucceffor; hut here he was 
difappointed in his expectation by the addrefs of Ferdinand, 
who tound means to fecure the empire to his own fon, and ta 
elude his brother’s follicitations in behalf of Philip. 


« The emperor fincing his brother inflexible on this fubjeét, 
and refolving to fet out for Spain without delay, figned a for- 
mal refignation of the empire, which was put into the hands 
of William dt Naffau, prince of Orange, Gregory Sigifmund 
Hilde, vice-chancellor of the empire, and Haller his fecretary, 
whom he fent as his ambafladors to the next diet, to fignify 
his abdication to the ele€toral princes, and to deliver the ftep- 
ter, crown, and other regalia, to Ferdinand king of the Ro- 
mans. Charles having thus entirely difpoffeffed himfelf of all 
his dominions, and made the neceflary preparations for his 
paffage into Spain, where he had chofen his retreat, he de- 
parted from Bruffels, accompanied by five crowned heads, 
namely, his fon Philip, king of Spain, England, and Naples 
his fon-in-law Maximilian, king of Bohemia ; the king of Tu- 
nis ; his two filters, Eleonora, queen dowager of France, and 
Mary, gueen-dowager of Hungary and Bohemia; together 
with the dukes and dutcheffes of Savoy, Lorraine, and Parma, 
and a great many other perfons of diltin@ion. At Ghent, he 
difmiffed the ambafladors of foreign princes, after he had de- 
fired them to recommend his fon to their refpeétive mafters ; 

: then, 
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then, continuing his journey, embarked at Fleffingen with his 
two fifters, and in a few ‘days arrived in Spain. When he 
landed at Laredo, he is faid to have proftrated himfelf upon 
the ground, and, kiffing the earth, to have exclaimed. “ O 
my beloved country, may heaven fhower down its bleffings 
upon you: naked I came from my mother’s womb, and naked 
I return to thee, which I regard as a fecond parent. In return 
for all I owe thee, I now confecrate to thee my fiefh and 
bones, the fole offering which I have now to beftow.” Then 
cafting his eyes upon a crucifix, which he had ufed by way of 
ftandard in all his battles, he gave thanks to Jefus Chrift, by 
whofe goodnefs he was permitted to revifit, in his latter days, 
that province which he had always cherifhed with particular 
veneration and efteem, At his landing he was met by the 
nobility and clergy of the kingdom, whom he received very 
gracioufly, and then repaired in a litter to Valladolid, where 
he faw his grandchild don Carlos, whom he enriched with 
many pious advices. From thence he removed into the pro- 
vince of Eftramadura, and fhut himfelf up in the cloifter of 
St. Juftus, of the order of St. Jerom, where he lived two years 
as a fimple friar, conforming to all the itricteft rules of the 


convent ; and here he died of a gouty fever in the fifty-eighth 


year of his age, after having received the eucharift in both 
fpecies ; a circumftance which hath induced fome people to be- 
lieve that he favoured the Proteftant religion. His body was 
depofited at Granada, near thofe of his mother, grandfather, 
and grandmother ; but was afterwards tranflatedto the Efcu- 
rial, by the order of Philip IV. He was furvived but three 
weeks by his fifter Mary, widow of Lewis king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, who had been governefs of the Low-Countries 
for the fpace of five and twenty years, his other fifter Eleonora 
having died in the month of March in the fame year. Such 
was the end of Charles V. who was certainly the moft power- 
ful prince that ever fat upon the imperial throne. His perfon 
was agreeable, though inclining to corpulence: he was of a 
middling ftature, with blue eyes, an aquiline nofe, and point- 
ed chin ; and his hair, which was fandy, he always wore fo 
fhort, that one half of his ears were uncovered, Though he 
had made no great progrefs in learning, he was perfeétly well 
acquainted with the Flemifh, German, Spanifh, French, and 
Italian languages, and underftood a little of the Latin. He 
ordered the caurtier of count Balthazar de Chatillon, Machia- 
vel’s prince, and Polybius, to be tranflated for his own private 
ufe. He delighted in reading the hiftory of Philip de Com- 
mines, which he very much efteemed, and the commentaries 
of Sleidan, whom by way of raillery, he ufed to call his Zar. 


He often amufed himfelf with drawing, was paffionately fond 
of 
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of the exercife of arms, and perteétly well fkilled in horfeman- 
fhip; plain in his apparel, and familiar with his domettics ; 
at the fame time, circum{pe& in his ations, and pleafing in 
his difcourfe ; but often artful and ambiguous in his expreffions ; 
he was patient in giving audience, judicious *in his anfwers, 
firm in fupporting his ambafladors and officers, and grateful 
towards thofe who had ferved him with fidelity : yet he was 
rather narrow than liberal, for no prince ever expended lefs 
upon his pleafures, or took more pains in regulating his ceco- 
nomy; he was naturally amorous, but he carefully con- 
cealed this weaknefs, that irregularity might not be authorifed 
by his example : he was fo moderate in eating and drinking, 
that when attacked by the gout, he, »ithout repining, allow- 
ed the phyficians to regulate his diet by weight and meafure ; 
and drunkennefs was an excefs which he could never forgive. 
In the beginning of his reign, he manifefted more diicretion 
than courage ; but in the fequel, gave many extraordinary 
proofs of perfonal valour: yet he is accufed of having erred 
againft found policy, in letting Luther efcape; in fetting 
Francis I. at liberty ; in reftoring Tunis, and in neglecting the 
defence of the Goletta; in conferring the eleGtorate of Saxony 
on duke Maurice ; in elevating the houfe of Medicis; in cre- 
ating Ferdinand king of the Romans; in making war upon the 
pope ; in abdicating the empire ; in marrying his fon Philip 
to the queen of England, upon difhonourable conditions ; and 
in being too much attached to ftrangers, particularly the inha- 
bitants of the Low Countries, whom he employed as his _prin- 
cipal minifters, in preference to the Germans and Spaniards, 
who took umbrage at his partiality.’ 


Ferdinand, brother to the late emperor, fucceeded to the 
imperial crown; notwithftanding his election was difputed by 
the pontiff. After a fhort reign of fix years, he died with 
the reputation of a prudent, juft, merciful, and munificent 
prince. He was fo fcrupulousan obferver of his word, that 
having once promifed a gratification to an old officer, who 
afterwards rendered him(elf unworthy of his favour, he per- 
formed his promife, faying, that the ought to have more 
régard to his own reputation than to the demerits of the 
delinquent. 


In 1569, Maximilian II. fon of ae of afcended the 
imperial throne, having been eleéted of Bohemia and 
of the Romans, in the life-time of his father: Maximilian 
had diftinguifhed his courage upon’ divers occafions before his 
acceflion ; he now cultivated the pacific qualities of the late 
emperor, particularly his humanity, prudence, and moderation. 


He ‘was forced, however, to defend the empire againft the at- 
tacks 
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tacks of the infidels; but he put an end to civil difcord, by 
wifely granting liberty of confcience to the Proteftants. * By 
his acquaintance with the Latin, German, French, Italian, 
Spanifh, and Sclavonic languages, he acquired a furprifing 
facility in governing the different nations under his dominion, 
and in fupporting a correfpondence, which he carefully main- 
tained with all his friends and neighbours.’ The outlines of 
his chara¢ter are thus fketched by our authors, 


‘ This prince was extremely affable, and acceffible to thofe 
who wanted to fpeak with him on any particular bufinefs ; 
infomuch, that he never mortified one perfon with a refufal, or 
harth word: he was of a forgiving temper, averfe to flattery, 
an enemy to flander, and a paffionate lover of truth: he 
defpifed luxury, avoided all excefs, and was never known to 
purchafe one jewel for his perfonal attire : he was well verfed 
in war,awhich he conduéted with equal fkill and aétivity, not- 
withftanding his want of fuccefs in Hungary. So regular was his 
economy, that a fet hour was affligned to every different action 
of his life; and every day, after dinner, he allowed even the 
meaneft of his fubjeéts to approach him, when they had any 
complaint to make, or any thing of confequence to propofe : 
in a word, he was a tender parent and affectionate hufband, 
having lived, for the fpace of twenty-nine years, in the ut- 
moft harmony with Mary his emprefs, by whom he had fifteen 
children.’ 


Rodolphus, who fucceeded his father Maximilian, inherited 
his difpofition, imitated his virtues, and copied his condué. 
More ftrongly, however, attached to the catholic religion, he 
granted lefs liberty to the Proteftants, and was deprived of the 
afliltance of great part of the empire, at the time he was in- 
volved ina bloody war with Amurath IIL. It was to this bi- 
gotry, that the affociation of Proteftant princes, known by 
the name of the Ewaagelic Union, owed its birth; and, this 
being oppofed by another alliance, called the Catholic League, 
all Germany was expofed to the flames, of a religious war. 
For fome time before his death, Rodolphus became melan- 
choly, jealous, and diftruftful of his beft friends, and neareft 
relations, by the fuggeftions of Tycho Brahe, which induced 
him to fhut himfelf up in his palace, whence he never moved. 
His portrait is drawn iggthe following manner. 


‘ This prince was of a middling ftature, and pleafing af- 
pe&; remarkable for a fweetnefs of temper, a vivacity of 
parts, a delicacy of: judgment, and an uncommen extent of 
capacity and underftanding, by which he had acquired the 
reputation of an accomplifhed prince before he afcended the 
imperial throne; while, by his zeal for religion, he had cap- 
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tivated the affeétions of his people. With thefe advantages 
he began his reign, the happy prefages of which were, how- 
ever, foon falfified by his future condu&; for, as he advanced 
in age, he proved himfelf altogether unfit for governing his 
dominions either in peace or war. His chief attention was 
engrofled by the fciences, particularly the ftudy of mechanics ; 
to which he was fo much addiéted, that he fpent whole days in 
the fhops of clock-makers and turners. His palace was filled 
with chymifts ; and one of his principal amufements confifted 
in the practice of that art. He paffed many leifure hours in 
the ftables among his horfes, which he toak great delight in 
contemplating ; and often went thither in the drefs of a groom, 
in order to avoid the eyes of the public. Thefe occupations, 
fo unbecoming anemperor, joined with a natural timidity, in- 
fpired his enemies with a contempt of his charaéter, and en- 
couraged them to undertake a great many {chemes to the pre- 
judice of the imperial authority.’ 


Our authors obferve, in a note, that abftraéted from a few 
fhades in his characters, fome writers defcribe him as one of | 
the beit princes, who ever wielded the imperial fcepter. 


The archduke Matthias, brother to Rodolphus, had juft been 
invited to govern the Low Countries, feven provinces of which 
had thrown off the Spanifh yoke; afterwards he was elected 
king of Hungary, then of Bohemia, and laftly, upon the death 
of his brother, emperor of Germany. In his reign the dif- 
putes between the Proteftants and Catholics rofe to a great 
height, particularly in Bohemia, where the former were rigidly 
perfecuted. The empire was at the fame time diftra&ted by a 
Turkith war, and troubles in Hungary. The Bohemians too 
broke out into open rebellion, to which they were excited by 
the bold harangues of the count de Ja Tour, and were joined by 
the Silefians. The moft diftinguifhed leader of the Proteftant 
malecontents was count Mansfeld, whofe charaéter our authors 
have hit off with great addrefs. ‘ He was brave, enterprifing, 
and ambitious ; and, though without money, arms, or eftate, 
by his fole courage defied the whole power of the houfe of 
Auftria. Wonderfully fruitful in expedients, and incredibly 
bold in execution, he derived from his defeats more honour, 
than viétory could beftow upon his conquerors. He was fober, 
vigilant, indefatigable, eloquent, and judicious, prodigal of 
his fortune, and covetous of wealth to expend in the enjoy- 
ment of his pleafures, He lived replete with the moft fanguine 
hopes and magnificent defigns, and died in a village on the 
frontiers of the Venetians and Turks, deftitute of money and 
refource, in a ftrange country, where his body could fcarce 
have the benefit of Chriftian burial.’ 
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In a marginal note we find the following anecdote. Mansfeld, 
finding his end approaching, ordered himfelf to be dreffed in 
his richeft habit, with his fword by his fide, and gave up'the 
ghoft ftanding, being fupported by two of his domeftics. As 
he infifted upon being well paid for the fervices he rendered 
to the Dutch, they ufed to fay of him, bonus in euxilio, carus 
in pretio. 

In the year 1618, the emperor Matthias died, before he 
had appeafed the troubles in Bohemia and Silefia. ‘ His con- 
duét in his imperial capacity forfeited great part of the reputa- 
tion he had defervedly acquired as governor of the Low 
Countries, and king of Hungary and Bohemia. Matthias was 
fenfible of the decline of his character, and could not fupport 
it without infinite chagrin and mortification, ‘ which were 
grievoufly increafed by the embarraffed ftate of his affairs.’ 
When he found his diffolution approaching, he called heaven 
to witnefs, that his moft earneft with was the re-eftablithing 

ace in Bohemia ; and addreffed himfelf to his fucceffor Fere 
dinand in thefe words : ‘ If you with to fee your fubjeéts happy 
under your government, let them not feel the exertion of your 
power.’ ! 

The emperor Matthias had, fome years before his death, 
fecured the fucceffion to his coufin Ferdinand. arch-duke of 
Gratz, fon of Charles of Auftria, brother of Maximilian II. 
by procuring him the crown of Bohemia, and the titular crown 
of the Romans. Great oppofition was made, however, to this 
election, but, at laft, he triumphed over his adverfaries, and 
acquired the imperial diadem. Under this emperor, the Pro- 
teftants felt the fevereft blow they had ever fuftained, and the 
Eleétor Palatine was entirely driven out of his dominions, and 
put under the ban of the empire. Happily, however, the fa- 
mous Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, appeared in Ger- 
many to curb the ambition of the houfe of Auftria, fupport 
the finking Proteftant intereft, and blight thofe laurels, which 
the celebrated generals, Walleftein and Tilly had gathered, 
by a rapid courfe of victories. No age produced greater gene- 
rals than this ; Guftavus, Tilly, Walleitein, Bannier, and Saxe 
Weimar were but harbingers of Montecuculi, Turenne, and 
Conde; who were fucceeded by Luxemburg, William king 
of England, Charles king of Sweden, Marlborough, Eugene, 
Steinbock, Vendome, Staremberg, and Catinat. This is, 
perhaps, the moft inftructive and amufing period of military 
hiftory, that modern times afford, and our authors have re-~ 
lated it with great exactnefs and minutenefs, confidering the 
limits affigned. The treaties of Munfter and Ofnabrug put 
an end to the religious difpute in Germany ; three years after 
| which, 
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which, Ferdinand expired at Vienna. Our authors fpeak of 
him in the following terms. * He was religious even to fuper 
ftition, expreffed on all oceafions a tender regard for his fubje&s, 
and not wholly void of liberality, though very unfortunate in 
the diftribution of his favours; for he feemed to think, that 
his bounty cenferred merit on the undeferving ; and, in con. 
fequence of this prejudice, he admitted into his councils feveral 
perfons who engaged him in unlucky enterprizes, and were in 
a great meafure the caufe of his mifcarriages.’ 


Leopold, fori of Ferdinand, already ele&ed king of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary, now fucceeded his father in the imperial 
throne. His temples were but juft graced with this additional 
diadem, when the Turks invaded the empire, the Hungarians 
revolted, and’a war broke out with France. Inthe year 1704, 
Leopold breathed his laft, after having, fay our authors, wore 
the imperial crown for forty-fix years, maintained the affe&tions 
of his fubjeéts, great authority in the diety, the refpeé& of 
neighbouring powers, and the reputation of an affable, cautious, 
and politic prince, whofe prudence had oftem preferved the 
crown that tottered on his head, and fupported the dignity of 
his character, amidft the viciffitudes of a variegated fortune. 


With the imperial crown, Jofeph fucceeded to a bloody war 
with France, upon which his father had entered with the other 
powers, to prevent the exceffive and dangerous growth of the 
houfe of Bourbon, and to fupport the pretenfions of the arch- 
duke Charles'to' the Spanifth monarchy, againft. thofe of Philip, 
duke of Anjow. Almoft all the particulars of this war have 
been abtea@y’ related in the hiftories of France andSpain. Qur 
authors hdve endeavoured te avoid repetition, and’ are there- 
fore uncomtmonly' concife; the narrative, however, we may 
venture to’ recommend as clear and entertaining. Jofeph died 
in 1781, andthe archduke Charles. fucceeded to this crown; 
by which. event the politics-of Eurepe were inftantly changed: 
It was now obvious, that the ballance of power, the object of 
a bloody. war for the fpace/of rine years, would!be: deftroyed; 
ifthe: arehduke: annexed’ tothe imperial diadgm the Spanifit 
monarely.. This citeomftance it’ was, that paved the way to 
the negotiations of Utreeht, ef which the reader hath already 
feen: an aceouné im the Review ef the hiftories of France and 
Spain. Ia a note, we meet with the following. portrait of 
Jofe ph. 

‘ This prince fella martyr to the fmall-pox, and*the un 
fkilfulnefs of His pliyficians, in the prime of life and vigour of 
youth. He wascrowned king of Hungary in 1687, and three. 
years after he was elefted King of the Romans. In1699, he 
married the daugtiter of the duke of Brunfwick-Cunenburgh, 
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by whom he had three children, Leopold-Jofeph, his only male 
iffue, dying in his infancy. As to the chara¢ter of this empe- 
ror, it is varioufly reprefented ; lefS gentle,: mild, and affable, 
than his father Leopold, he poffefied fire, fpirit, and ambition. 
Impatient of oppofition, he was haughty, adtive, enterprifing, 
and indefatigable: he frequently purfued from refentment 
what. he had firft undertaken from policy. Never did any 
emperor of Germany govern with more defpotifm ; and the 
houfe of Bavaria is an inftance of the inflexibility of -his. tem- 
per. His fuccefs augmented the pride, of his difpofition, and 
added fuel to a fire which had long burnt-with violence. In 
the fpace of five years he faw Lombardy fubdued, Piedmont 
evacuated, Naples reduced, the Low Cowntries, and even the 
kingdom of Spain, conquered by his owp arms and thofe of 
his allies. The only reverfe of fortune he ever experienced, 
was {ybfequent to the battle at Villa-Viciofa. 


— 
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Aving cleared away the rubbith in a former article, we now 
arrive at a vein of rich ore, which will fufficiently recom- 
pence all.the toil. of the patient labourer. The firft fpecimen we 
meet with, isin aJetter from father Beccaria, profefior of experi- 
mental philofg hy at, Turin to Mr. Francklin, fo well known for 
his many ingen us experiments in electricity. From a variety of 
pretty experiments upon the fame fubject, the. reverend, father, 
deduces the-following theory, which upon account of the novelty 
of fome terms he has introduced, we fhall give in his own w ords. 
—* Accefiones corpetum inzqualiter electricarum efficiantur ab. 
igne electrico a corpore altero, in qua copiofior eft, effluente in 
alterum per agrem interjectum, ipfumque.. disjiciente. Difeeff- 
ous autem vel igne proprio-corporum efficiuntur fe expandente 
contra aereum, "veh aereo fe expandente valentius contra pro- 
prium ; que tamen, expanfio. ignis alferius alteram fuperantis 
fine mixtione mutua.alterus cum altero videtur contingere.” 


To elucidate this do&rine, and-father Beccaria’s experiments, 
Mr. Franklin obferves, ¢ that the reverend: profeffor madé ufe: 
of a large chain, fufpended by a filk line for'the purpofe ofa 
prime condutor, and that his machine for turning: the: glafs 
globe is fo contrived; as that he can, on.oecafion, readily ifolate 
it, (7.¢. place it on glafs or wax) together with the perfonthat 
works it. When the communication is thus- cutoff between the 
earth and the chain, andalfo between the earth andthe machine, he 

_ obferves, 
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obferves, that the globe being turned, both the chaih and the 
machine fhow figns of electricity; and, as thefe figns, when 
examined, appear to be different in the chain, and in the ma- 
chine, and the globe having, as he fuppofes, drawn from the 
machine part of its natural or common quantity of eleétricity, 
and given it to the chain, he calls the electricity appearing in 
the chain, eleétricity dy exce/s; and the ele&tricity appearing in 
the machine, electricity dy defect; which anfwer to our terms 
of poftive and negative electricity, or electricity plus and minus, 
And thus his expreffions, eledrifying by the chain, and elerisying 
by the machine, are to be underitood, eleétrifying pofitively, and 
ele&trifying negatively.’ 

In Numb. LIV. Mr. John Landen, authot of the Mathema- 
tical Lucubrations, and Refidual Anahfis *, propofes a new me- 
thod of computing the fums of a great variety of infinite feries, 
in order to facilitate the ‘praftice. We entertain the greateft 
refpect for the genius, and ability of this gentleman ; but we 
cannot perceive the advantage of his new method of computing 
feries’s any more than of his refidual analyfis. In our opinion, 
it is obfcure, embarraffed, and every way lefs fatisfa€tory, than 
the common tables given of all the varieties of determined 
problems of infinite feries, encreafing or decreafing by arith- 
metica} or geometrical progreffion. 


The next paper is by the reverend Mr. Michell, fellow of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge. This gentleman inquires into 
the caufes of earthquakes, and feems to have perufed almoft 
every thing, that has been written upon that fubje&t, except 
father la Torre’s ingenious treatife on eruptions, and earth- 
quakes, which would have furnifhed him with freth fats and 
arguments well attefted t+. Mr. Michell labours to prove that 
earthquakes proceed from the admiffion of water to fubterra- 
neous fires, the elaftic vapour from which occafions the dread- 
ful phenomenon, This doétrine has nothing in it new, ex- 
cept that our author fuppofes thofe fubterraneous fires may 
be kindled without the affiftance either of air or water; a 
ftrange pofition, not at all confirmed by any of the inftances 
he produces, or by that laboured hypothefis of the ftru&ure 
and compofition of the earth. Experiment evinces that air is 
neceflary to excite flame, which always accompanies fubterra- 
neous fires; at leaft in all the inftances that have hitherto 
been given. It is likewife probable that the water is greatly 
inftrumental in lighting thofe fubterraneous fires; and it is 
certain that a little rivulet pafling over a bed of pyrites, will 





* Vide Critical Review, Vol. VII. p. 6o. 
't Vide Critical Review, April, 176%, Art. XVI. 
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firft produce heat, then fmoke, and at laft a cleat flame. The 
fame happens on the admiffion of air and water to any quan- 
tity of iron, fulphur, or other minerals. Previous to the en- 
quiry, Mr. Michell lays down the following pofitions, which 
he illuftrates by facts, deduced from the moft authentic rela- 
tions. * 1ft. The fame places are fubje& to returns of earth- 
quakes, not only at fmall intervals, for fome time after any 
confiderable one has happened, but alfo at greater intervals of 
fome ages. zdly. Thofe places that are in the neighbour- 
hood of burning mountains are always fubjec&t to frequent 
earthquakes; and the eruptions of thofe mountains, when vio- 
lent, are generally attended with them. 3dly. The motion 
of the earth in earthquakes is partly tremulous, and partly 
propagated by waves, which fucceed one another, fometimes: 
at larger, and fometimes at fmaller diftances, and this latter 
motion is generally propagated much farther than the former, 
4thly. It is obferved in places, which are fubje& to frequent — 
earthquakes, that they generally come to one and the fame 
place, from the fame point of the compafs. I may add, that 
the velocity, with which they proceed. (as far as one can col 
le&t from the accounts of them) is the fame; but the velocity 
of earthquakes in different countries is different. sthly. The 
great Lifbon earthquake has been fucceeded by feveral weak 
ones fince, the extent of which have been much lefs.’ 


Having, in the firft part, recited the principal appearances 
of earthquakes, explained the ftru€ture of the earth, upon 
which thefe appearances depend, and deduced the phcenome- 
non from fubterraneous fires, which no philofopher ever doubt- 
ed ; he proceeds to account for all the leffer circumftances at- 
tending earthquakes, from the fame caufe. Upon the whole, 
we have reafon to applaud the induftry of Mr. Michell; but 
we cannot with-hold our cenfure from the aukward loofe man- 
ner in which he has thrown his thoughts together. 



































We come now to one of the moft laboured, learned, and 
curious pieces, in this whole volume, tranfmitted by Sir Fran- 
cis Hafkins Eyles Stiles, Baronet ; we mean that gentleman’s 
ingenious explication of the modes or tones in the ancient 
Grecian mufic. Sir Francis obferves, that notwithftanding, 
the pains beftowed by fome of the belt mathematicians and 
commentators, in clearing the difficult paffages of the ancient 
mufical and harmonic writers; yet there are fome of their doc- 
trines which require farther explanation. The doctrines re- 
fpe€ting the modes have, he thinks, been miftaken ; though 
upon thefe depended the chief effects of the ancient mufic. The 
moderns have either not diftinguifhed two doétrines at all, or 
they have afferted them to be contradictory and irreconcileable ; 
Vou. XII. Fuly 1761. c our 
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our author, however, demonftrates that the ancients a&ually 
maintained two doctrines, whofe fole difference arofe from the 
different methods of confidering the fame object. This agree- 
ment he demonftrates on the principles of Ptolomey, who, as 
a favourer of the mufical doétrine, reduces the fifteen modes, 
admitted into the harmonic doétrine, to feven. But our au- 
thor ought to have obferved, that by thus rejeéting eight modes, 
Ptolemey could not preferve that fecond ufeful divifion made by 
Ariftoxenus of the fifteen modes, into three different pofitions, 
agreeable to the different parts of the human voice. Befides, 
from the impoffibility of dividing feven into three great inter- 
vals without a fraétion, he rendered the mufical inconfiftent 
with the harmonic fyitem. Sir Francis, not aware of this 
difficulty, proceeds to treat his fubje& under the following 
divifions. 1ft, He explains the harmonic doétrine as far as” 
concerns the feven modes admitted by Ptolemey. 2dly. He 
explains the mufical doétrine of the fame modes, and fhews 
its agreement withthe harmonic. 3dly. He proceeds to ex- 
plain the eight harmonic modes, rejected by Ptolemey, and to 
recite his reafons for excluding them. Under the 4th head, 
our author fketches out the origin of both doétrines. Under 
the sth, he demonftrates how far the preceding explanations 
may be fupported by arguments, or warranted by the teftimo- 
ny of ancient writers: and, laftly, he confiders how this fub- 
ject has been underltood by Meibomius, Wallis, Gregory, Mal- 
colm, Graffineau, Broffard, Burette, and the anonymous author 
of a letter to Mr. Avifon. Upon each of thefe fubjeé&s our 
author difplays a great fund of erudition, attention, and the 
true fpirit of criticifm. We find him juftly cenfuring Door 
Gregory for afferting that Ariftides Quintilianus inverts the 
order of the modes. —‘ Ariftides Quintilianus tonum Hypodorium 
aculiorem facit quam Dorium, {J Hypepbrygium quam Phrygium, & 
Hypolydium quam Lyadium.’ He obferves, that Ariftides, in the 
paflage cited by the doctor is not fpeaking of the pitch of the 
tvftem for the feven Ptolemaic modes, but of the feven fpecies of 
diapajon, as they lay inthe fyftem ; which was indeed in the invert- 
edorder of the me/es of the feven modes. Our author goes farther, 
and afferts, that the ancients perfeétly agree in their accounts 
of the relative pitch of the mefes, for thefe feven modes ; ‘ for 
though many of the harmonic writers treat of the thirteen or 
fifteen modes altogether, without diftinguithing the feven te- 
tained by Ptolemey, yet they have given them in fuch order, 
and at fuch diltances, that the feven ftand at the fame inter- 
vals from each other as are affigned for them by thofe who 
have treated of them feparately.? From Bacchius it appears, 
that the Mixolydian, was the moft acute, the Lydian graver 


by a femitone, the Phrygian graver than the Lydian by a tone 
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the Dorian in the fame proportion graver than the Phrygian, 
and the Hypolydian graver by a femitone than the Dorian, &c. 
To this exactly correfponds the fcale of Guido Aretini, in its 
natural fituation, ftripped of his additions ; confequently the 
modern alamire anfwers to the pitch of the Dorian mefe. 
Hence arifes a plain infallible criterion of judging of the pitch 
of the mefes in all the feven different modes ; and they ftand 
thus, according to our very ingenious author. 


Mixolydian mefe in+-d + Hypolydian in - g fharp 
Lydian in - - - cfearp| Hypophrygianin - -/farp 
Phrygian in - - - 6 Hypodorian in - - ¢ 
Dorian in - - - a 





This is extremely oppofite to the opinion advanced by the 
learned Dr. Wallis, who affigns e and g natural, for the places 
of the mefes in the Lydian and Hypolydian modes ; but it is 
clearly demonftrated by the diftinction made by our author, 
to which neither the doctor or any preceding writer appears 
to have attended. ‘The account which he gives of the ftruc- 
ture of the ancient lyre, the pofitions affigned for the mefes 
on that inftrument, and their pofition for the feven Ptolemaic 
modes, is fraught with deep erudition and entertainment, to 
thofe who have at all ftudied ancient mufic, and the principles 
of harmony and melopeia. 


- The diftin&tion which our author makes between a found 
in power, and a found in pofition, deferves regard, as the not 
attending to this circumftance occafioned the error of almoft all 
the modern commentators on harmonic and mufical writers. He 
obferves, that when the fyitem was tran{pofed from the Dorian 
to any other mode, fuppofe for inftance to the Phrygian, the 
mefe of the lyre, though ftill mefe in pofition, acquired in this 
cafe, the power of the Lichanos mefe; and the paramefe, the powet 
of the mefe. 


The canon laid down under the fecond head, for finding any 
mode required, is exceedingly fimple, ingenious, and what 
we believe was never before mentioned by any other writer ; 
though fo neceffary to judge of the power of the ancient mu- 
fic, and their method of praétice. Itis obferved, that the har- 
monic doétrine directs to the pitch of the fyftem for each mode, 
and the mufical doctrine teaches in what part of the fyftem to 
take the fpecies of diapafon; and from combining both thefe 
directions our author obtained this ufeful rule. ‘ Firft, pitch the 
fyitem for the mode, then felect from it the diapafon, and you 
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have the charatteriftic fpecies of the mode in its true pitch.’ 
This rule he illuftrates by a diagram of the feven fpecies, 
fhewing at what pitch of the Guidonian ‘fcale each found of 
the diapafon is brought out, by the canon for each of the feven 
modes. 


In the third divifion our author exhibits in detail, Ptolemey’s 
reafons for excluding eight harmonic modes, fix of which were 
admitted by Ariftoxenus himfelf, and two added by his follow- 
ers, with intention to eftablifh regularity in the names and po- 
fitions of the modes. Firft, he fhews the relative fituation of 
thefe fifteen modes, according to the harmonic doétrine, and 
then produces Ptolemey’s obje€tions to eight of the modes, elu- 
cidating the difficult paffages, and, by fome fenfible and inge- 
nious diftinGions, removing that cloud of obfcurity, in which 
this author has been thought to be wrapped, upon the fubjeét of 
tones. It is not poffible to purfue our author through this 
elaborate piece of criticifm, without greatly exceeding our 
bounds; fufficient it is, that whoever takes the trouble of pe- 
rufing his abridgment, will find no difficulty in reading Ptole- 
mey’s fecond book, ufually reputed the moft obfcure. 


Having fhewn, in the preceding part of the difcourfe, that 
the harmonic and mufical doétrines were blended by the follow- 
ers of Ariftoxenus, and that the latter was explained in the 
former, as far at leaft as concerned the elementary principles of 
diapafon, he proceeds to confider the fcope, tendency, and 
origin of each of thofe do&rines, which he has divided for cer- 
tain purpofes, and only to render both more intelligible, by 
fhewing in what they agree, and in what they differ. ‘* The 
object of melopeeia (fays he) was propriety in the ufe of the har- 
monic elements, as appears from the definition juit cited. In 
what this propriety confifted, it is dificult to know, as no col- 
lection of the rules of this fcience is come ¢<o-vn to us : it is not 
to be learnt from the harmonic writers, who treat very flightly 
of this branch ; and thofe of them, who are the fulleft upon 
it, as Arifltides Quintilianus, and Manuel Briennius, wrote in 
later times, when the fafhion of mufic was changed, and a new 
kind of melopaia prevailed, with the rules of which the earlier 
muficians could hardly have been acquainted ; as, on the other 
hand, many of the earlier rules muft have been forgot, or, in 
a great meafure, difufed. There is more light to be procured 
from the dialogue of Plutarch, and fome others, who fpeak oc- 
cafionally of the practice of mufic. I do not propofe to col- 
le&t any thing here upon this fubject, as indeed there does not 
feem to be fufficient materia!s left us for a thorough explana-~ 
tion of it, which would require no lefs than a complete hiftory 
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of the fcience of mufic, and its improvements: it is fuffi- 
cient for my purpofe to fay, that, in the earlier times, when 
the beft mufic is fippofed to have prevailed, the genera, modes, 
rhythmi, metres, &c. were not employed indifcriminately, nor 
even left to the difcretion of the mufician, but were under par- 
ticular reftriftiong, which confined them to the arguments, to 
which thev were held refpedtively the beft adapted; and that it 
was from the mixture of thefe ingredients, that arofe the ethic 
charaGer of the compofition. Hence the feveral nomi took 
their rife; of which there is, in the dialogue of Plutarch, an 
ample account. As what I am now advancing cannot but be 
well known, I need look no farther for the proof of it, than to 
a paflage of Plato’s third book of laws, where he complains of 
a licence beginning even in his time to the prejudice of the 
fcience. Speaking of times pait, 


‘ Our mufic (fays he) was then divided according to certain 
Tpecies, and figures thereof. Prayers-to the gods were one 
fpecies of fong, to which they gave the name of hymns: op- 
pofed to this.was another fpecies, which, in particular, might 
be called threni ; another, pzones ; and another, the birtn of 
Dionyfius, which I hold to be the dithyrambus: there were 
alfo citharedic nomi, fo called, as being ftill another fong. 
Thefe, and fome others, being prefcribed, it was not allowable 
to ufe one fpecies of melos for another.—But afterwards, in 
procefs of time, the poets firit introduced an unlearned li- 
cence, being poetic by nature, but unfkilled in the rules of 
the fcience, trampling upon its laws, over attefhtive to pleafe, 
mixing the threni with the hymns, and the pzones with the 
dithyrambi, imitating the mulic of the flute upon the cithara, 
and confounding all things with all, &c. 


‘ This paffage, with what has been faid, being fufficient to 
give a general idea of the fcope of melopeeia, | fhall pafs to 
that of harmonic. 


© We have already feen, that the theoretic divifion of mufic 
was by the author, whofe diftribution I have followed, fubdi- 
vided into natural and artificial, and that harmonic came un- 
der the latter. The antients, indeed, feem not all to have 
treated the fcience under fuch narrow limits, the phyfical pro- 
perties of found, the ratios of intervals, &c. appearing to have 
been confidered therein, by the Pythagorean and other fchoolr, 
as well as the ftru€ture of the fyftems in ufe. Rut not to ftop 
at this objection, which is not very material, thus far muft be 
allowed, that harmonic, as to the greateft part of its feope, 
was ‘an artificial fcience, its*mott confiderable object being to. 
explain and teach the denominations, pofitions, powers, &c. of 
C 3 the 
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the founds of the fyftem, and all other inventions in ufe, for 
facilitating the ftudy of mufic, or bringing it to greater perfec- 
tion. Now, in this fhort view of the fcience, which is fuffi- 
cient for our purpofe, we may already begin to account for the 
difference between its doctrines and thofe of melopeia, artifi- 
cial fciences being but too prone to admit doétrines for conve- 
nience, that are repugnant tothe truth. ‘This was indeed the 
cafe with harmonic, as the two doétrines of the tones fuffi- 
ciently teftify ; the origin of which I fhall now confider. 


‘ The mufical do&rine I look upon‘as the moft antient, and 
that which exhibited the modes in their proper charaéter; for 
which reafon, it could not avoid making a part, and probably 
the meft effential one, of the dottrines of melopeia. The 
precife time when it firft came into ufe, I pretend not, in the 
midft of uncertainties, to be able to determine ; but we may, 
perhaps, be near the truth, if we refer its origin to the age of 
Pythagoras, if the eighth ftring of the lyre was really, as we 
are told, the addition of that philofopher. The ftory of his 
difcovering, at a forge, the ratios of hypate, mefe, paramefe, 
and nete, is well known, Thefe ratios, which gave rife to the 
harmonic proportion, and the numbers of which were fo vainly 
applied afterwards, by philofophers, to all parts of the univerfe, 
were drawn from the Dorian fpecies of diapafon, which we can- 
not fuppofe to have been well underftood, till its form exifted 
upon the inftrument. What doétrine of the modes prevailed, 
before the addition of the eighth ftring, we can only guefs at ; 
for it was a queftion, even with Ariftotle, how the heptachord 
lyre had been adjufted; and Nichomachus fpeaks of that in- 
ftrument fo confufedly, as to have given room for a fuppofi- 
tion, that it. had received two forms, the feven ftrings an- 
fwering, in the oldeft form, to our notes ¢, f, g, a, bb, ¢, d, 
and in the new one, toe, f, g, a, 4, d, e. However this may 
have been, neither the mufical nor the harmonic doétrines 
could be then in ufe, exa&ly, as they were taught in after- 
times ; and the probability feems to be, that the modes were 
in thofe days chara&erized by the fpecies of the leffer confo- 
wances, diateffaron and diapente; but the theory of the Do- 
rian fpecies of diapafon, we may be fure, took place about the 
time, when the lyre was brought to that compafs; and the 
other fpecies, though they might have exifted before, in the 
melody of particular inftruments ; as for inftance, the barba- 
rous Phrygian, upon its flute, could hardly have been taken 
into the Greek theories of the fcience, till the extenfion of their 
own favourite inftrument had brought the diapafon under con- 
fideration: fo that the origin of the mufical doétrine of the 
modes, is, with great probability, to be referred to this im- 
provement of the lyre. *s 
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* Icome now to the harmonic doétrine, for the origin of 
which we muft look to the invention of the fyftem. The 
greater perfect fyitem, upon whofe pitch the modes depended, 
by the harmonic doétrine, confifted, as I have already fhewn, 
of fifteen founds, anfwerable to thofe of the lyre ; and it is 
reafonable to think, that the ftru€ture of it was not fettled, till 
the inftrument had been again extended to the compafs of a 
difdiapafon, by the additions of the tetrachords hyperbolzon 
and hypaton, and of the found proflambanomenos : for this 
change the age of Alexander the Great may, perhaps, bea 
probable zra ; for, in the mufical problems of Ariftotle, I ob- 
ferve ne mention of the new tetrachords, tho’ many: of the quef- 
tions concern’ the ftrings of the lyre ; and yet there is no doubt 
of their being in ufe in the time of Ariftoxenus, his difciple. 
Should I be near the truth in this, the mufical do€rine will 
then appear to have been earlier than the harmonic, by the 
whole period from Pythagoras to Alexander. But, without 
being follicitous about the precife time when the harmonic 
dottrine was introduced, I fhall, with more certainty, endea- 
vour to point out what muft have given occafion to it. 


‘ The ftudy of the mufic of the ancients, though they feem 
not to have much ufed compofition in parts, muft yet have 
been very perplexing, from the variety only of the tones and 
genera ; and fome help might well be thought neceflary, even 
in the time of the o€tachord lyre. But when feven new ftrings 
were given to the initrument, and thefe placed not all at one 
end, but three at the acute, and four at the grave, the eight 
old ftrings, upon which the charaGeriftic fpecies of melody for 
each mode had been always exhibited, became confounded by 
thefe additions ; and poffefling now the center of the lyre, it 
was difficult to diftinguith them, and to preferve for each mode 
its proper charaéter as before. This difficulty muft alfo have 
been increafed, by the change introduced in the practice of the 
fcience ; for both the players and compofers, having now a 
greater latitude, would not fail to take advantage of the en- 
largement ; and though the fkilful among them might, in their 
excurfions upon the new ftrings, preferve a due attention to the 
proper charaéters of the feveral modes, yet the melody pecu- 
liar to each could not be fo eafily comprehended, when carried 
beyond its ufual limits. An artificial help, therefore, to the 
learner, was now become indifpenfably neceffary; and with 
this view, | make no doubt, bnt that the fyftem was invented. 
It was indeed admirably well contrived for the purpofe ; for its 
fucceffion being the fame with that of the lyre, in its Dorian 
tuning, with which the Greeks muft have been the beft ac- 


quainted, as being the proper mode of their favourite inftru- 
ee men , 
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iment, it was the moft eafy to be learnt and retained, and the 
knowledge of this fucceflion was all now required ; for, by 
imagining only the fyftem removed to fome other pitch, and 
tuning all the ftrings in the fame relations to a new mefe, the 
melody of the old eight ftrings was thereby changed, and a 
new fpecies of diapafon gained thereon, without the trouble of 
itudying the mufical doétrine, which was now left to the mufi- 
cian, or melopcius, who was anfwerable for the choice of the 
fucceflions he felected for his various various fubjeéts, whilft the 
harmonician followed him through the intricacies of his com- 
pofitions, by the eafier method of the tranfpofition of the fyftem. 
And this I apprehend to have been the origin, both of the fyf- 
tem itfelf, and of the harmonic doétrine of the tones. But 
now, as it often happens, what was defigned for the improve- 
ment of the fcience, became, in time, the ruin of it; for, after 
the reception of the difdiapafon fyftem, the elementary trea- 
tifes, as we fee by what is left to us of them, became filled with 
this new doétrine of the parts and relations of the fyftem, of 
its tranfpofitions, of the pofitions of the mefe, of founds in 
power, and found by pofition, and many other doétrines flowing 
from the fame fource, till in time the fyftém itfelf came to. be 
confidered as the true type of a mode; and a number of new 
modes were introduced, that were grounded on‘ no other prin- 
ciple than this, which I fcruple not to call a falfe do&rine of 
them, though the ancients admitted it for convenience, as I 
have fhewn, and thereby almoft loft their impreffions of the 
new one.’ 


Upon the whole, our author is a declared favourer of the 
mufical doétrine, in oppofition to the harmonic, and attributes, 
we believe very juitly, thofe effets to the melopceia, which 
Meibomius, and other learned, rather than feeling commen- 
tators, have pronounced to belong to harmony ; if that name 
can be allowed to any variety of confonant founds, or to any 
other combination than a fucceffion of various and different 
concérds. ‘To confefs the truth, we do not find that Sir Francis 
Kyles, with all his critical fagacity, deep erudition, and nice 
diicernment, has proved, that ancient harmony was any more 
than a differciice in the tepfion, and not in the mutual relation 
of the notes; yet we cannot but conclude in the words of our 
author, ‘ that we hope what has been faid may tend to revive 
4n inquiry into the mufic of the ancients, not only on account 
of the advantages which modern mufic might derive from it, 
but alfo for the fake of improving the art of poetry, and of 
hetter underftanding and tafting the noble remains we have of 
the ancient poets ; the greateft beauties of whofe works, efpe- 
cially the lyric and dramatic, are probably loft to us, for want 
of fecjng their connection with this {cience,’ , 
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In Numb. 69, we meet with avery learned inquiry, by Mat- 
thew Raper, Efq; into the meafure of the Roman foot. This fub- 
ject we regard as matter rather of curiofity and fpeculation, thaa 
of real utility; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with pointing 
out the paper, and only obferve, that it is aftonifhing how a 
hint fo frivolous in appearance, fhould afford fufficient matter 


for a moft profound and elaborate difquifition. 


Numb. 77, is a letter in elegant Latin, from the ingenious 
jefuit Bofcovich to the Royal Society, on the late tranfit of Ve- 
nus crofs the fun’s difc. Here he particularly recommends the 
obfervation to the Englifh nation, both becaufe the appearance 
was firft prediéted, and the important confequences forefeen by 
an Englifhman, as well as becaufe they have the beft clocks and 
telefcopes. He remarks the difficulty of afcertaining precifely 
the times of the beginning of the immerfion, and end of the 
emerfion of the planet ; and lays down fome rules for correét- 
‘ing the errors that may arife. Befides this we find little more 
in the jefuit’s letter, than what we have already feen in the ob- 
fervations made by M. de Lifle, la Caille, divers French and 
Englifh aftronomers, and indeed in his own notes to his ele- 
gant poem, De Solis ac Lune DefeAibus t 


The next paper contains a propofal for difcovering the an- 
nual parallax of Sirius, by the Rev. Mr. Mafkelyne, the gen- 
tleman gone to St. Helena, to obferve the tranfit of Venus. 
He thinks the determination of the annual parallax of the or- 
bis magnus, would be the moft undeniable proof of the Co- 
pernican fyftem, which, by the way, is not fo much as doubt- 
ed by any one who pretends to the name of a philofopher. 
Mr. Mafkelyne is of opinion, that the obfervations made by 
the abbe dela Caille at the Cape of Good Hope, of the zenith 
diftances of Sirius, afford room to hope, that feveral of the 
fixed ftars, particularly Sirius, fhew a fenfible parallax, when 
examined in proper places near the zenith. He then calculates, 
from the abbe’s obfervations, the values of the parallax for 
each, affuming nine feconds for the maximum, whence he 
thinks he has rendered it probable, that a parallax exifts; and 
in this we join iflue with him, thoggh we fear his farther ex- 
perience, has by this time fhewn, that this parallax is too 
fmall to fall under obfervation, for the reafons already fpeci- 
fied in the eighth article of the Critical Review for the month 
of January laft. 


We have carefully examined, and repeatedly perufed Dr. 


Pemberton’s confiderations on a late treatife, intituled, 4 new 
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Set of Logarithmic Solar Tables, &c. intended for a more com. 
modious method of finding the latitude at fea by two obferva- 
tions of the fun, and we muft confefs, that we have not yet 
difcovered the doétor’s meaning. Pofflibly this may be owing to 
our unacquaintance with the tables mentioned. The reader, 
who is curious to know more than we can inform him, may 
confult the eighty-firft number of this volume. 


Numb, 86, is a paper intituled, De Aberratione Luminis, in 
Superficiebus et Lentibus Sphericis refraGorum, {ent to England in 
1760. Here we meet with a variety of nice dioptrical obferva- 
tions, and the method of forming lens’s, which, in certain cir- 
cumftances, will produce the leaft aberration, or deviation of 
the rays of light from the true point; alfo the method of com- 
puting the degree of aberration. The following is one of the 
problems propofed, and elegantly folved. ‘ The pofitions and 
dittances of the chief foci of any lens’s being given, it is re- 
quired to afcertain what particular form will colleé, after the 
refraction, and without aberration, in the lait focus, the rays 
flowing from a certain point in their common axis.’ After all, 
our author has done little more than thrown into geometrical 
form, what has already been practifed by many of our mathe- 
matical inftrument-makers, particularly the ingenious Mr. Dol- 
land, who has contrived a method of correcting that aberration 
in telefcoves, arifing from the different refrangibility of the 
rays of light, which occafions a difcoloration of the objects, 
and thereby produces confufion. M. Klingenftern, author. of 
this piece, has fhewn that the fciences have been afliduoufly 


cultivated in Sweden. 








Art. 1V. Every Man his own Broker: or, A Guideto Exchange- 
Alley. In which the Nature of the feveral Funds, vulgarly called 
the Stocks, is clearly explained ; and the Myflery and Iniquity of 
Stock-Fobbing laid before the Public in anew and impartial Light; 
in which is introduced a Comic Scene at J —’s. Alfo the 
Method of Transferring Stock, of Buying and Selling India Bonds, 
Lottery Tickets, Life Annuities, and other Government Securities, 
without the Affiflance of a Broker, is made intelligible to the 
meaneft Capacity ; and an Account is given of the Laws in Force 
relative to Brokers, Clerks at the Bank, 5c. To-which is added, 
New Tables of Intereft, calculated at 5 per Cent. for the Ufe of 
the prefent Proprietors of India Bonds, Sc. The Second Edition, 


1zmo. Pr. 2s. Hooper. 





HE candid reader will not charge it upon the neglizence 
of the reviewers, that the work now under confideration 


has attained to a fecond edition, before any account of it ap- 
peared 
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red in their periodical labours, This is a circumftance 
which fometimes arifes from the rapid fale of a book, owing 

rhaps to its extraordinary merit, its peculiar demerit, the 

pularity of the fubje&t, or the caprice of the public. Expe- 
rience has taught us, that a reviewer may be diftanced from any 
of thefe caufes; though we muft acknowledge our aftonifhment 
at the avidity with which this publication was bought up, when 
we confider, that perfons the moft devoted to literary employ- 
ments have ufually the leaft fhare in public fecurities and the 
bufinefs of Change-Alley. Whatever degree of fhrewdnefs we 
muft allow our author, it is no proof of his deep knowledge 
in the myfteries of a certain noted coffee-houfe in the alley, 
that he has been bubbled out of a genteel fortune : for our own 
parts, we had rather take the word of a penitent finner worth 
aplumb, who was refolved to feek heaven by an open confef- 
fion of the iniquitous prattices, by which he had amaffed his 
fortune. Befides, it may, in the opinion of fqueamifh readers, 
detract from the patriot fpirit of our author, that, like other 
honourable gentlemen, who have avowed the moft difinterefted 
principles, he has dextroufly flipped in the following hint: 


‘ If what I have advanced fhould meet with the approbation 
and encouragement of my countrymen, the moft formidable op- 
pofition fhall not abate my zeal in their fervice ; and if it be ne- 
ceflary to give further inftructions, it fhall not be wanting, 
while a printing prefs is to be found in this metropolis ; in con~ 
fequence of this declaration, all letters, and queries relative to 
the funds, and all objeétions to my plan, if fent (poft paid) to 
the publifher, fhall be duly taken notice of in the third edition ; 
and if it fhould be found neceffary, as a further means of put- 
ting the direétions here given, in practice, — it is propofed to 
read a courfe of lectures early in the enfuing winter, in which 
the feveral branches of bufinefs in the funds will be explained 
by way of experiment ; for which purpofe, books, receipts, and 
all neceffaries as ufed at the offices, will be prepared ; and as 
foon as a fufficient number of gentlemen are thoroughly verfed 
inthe manner of doing their bufinefs, the author propofes to 
attend them to the Bank, South Sea, and India Houfe, taking 
with him the feveral acts of parliament, proper to enforce a 
teady compliance in the clerks, to do their proper duty, viz. 
the aiding and affifting all perfons to transfer, and accept, 
tocks and annuities. Alfo fome new and entertaining comic 
kenes in ftock-jobbing will be introduced, which could not be 
nferted here, without adding confiderably to the price of this 
ittle treatife. 


‘ Propofals for thefe lectures will be delivered in a fhort time ; 


ind fubfcriptions taken in at the publifher’s. The au- 
thor’s 
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thor’s name, if defired, will be made known to fuch gentleme, 
only, as fhall be pleafed to favour him with a fubfcription.’ 


Now, though there can be nothing more reafonable thay 
that a gentleman fhould reap fome equivalent for thofe prudep. 
tial maxims which he communicates to the public ; yet iti 
certain they would carry more weight, and ftrike the mind with 
double the force, were it known that they had no tendency t 
private intereft, or view to perfonal or party complexion, 
Thofe, however, who do not take exception to this circum. 
ftance, will find fufficient reafon to applaud our author’s en. 
deavours to lay open the fource of the fluctuating ftate of ou 
funds, and public intereft. paid on the national debts ; the ini- 
quitous practices of brokers and ftock-jobbers, and the mean 
of tranfacting money-affairs at all the different offices, without 
the affiftance of thofe vermin who fatten on the corruption 
of the ftate, and the fimplicity of their fellow creatures. Beit 
difappointment or intereft, which has given birth to this per. 
formance, it will prove equally ufeful, provided the facts be 
genuine. 


After a preface full of afperity, and not devoid’ of humour, 
our author proceeds to explain the nature of the public funds 
or ftocks, fhewing in what manner national fecurity differs from 


that of public companies, and exceeds the latter in the long 
run, both in fafety and profit. What he advances upon this 
head is extremely fatisfactory and intelligent. 


‘ As the government (fays our author) are engaged in no 
trade, a fhare in their annuities cannot bear any premium, but 
what will arife from the real value of fuch fhare at the timett 
bears a premium. To illuttrate this, let us fuppofe that I buy 
at prefent 100/. fhare of 3 per cent. annvities for 74 /. the cur 
rent price, the reafon I buy it fo low is, that money is worth at 
prefent 4 and an half per cent. per ann. and I am to receive only 
3 per cent. therefore I give a principal fum in proportion only 
to the intereft I am to receive. In a courfe of time the nation 
enjoys profound tranquility, by a lafting and honourable peace; 
my 100/. fhare in the 3 per cent. annuities, which I bought for 
74/. becomes worth 104 /, or more; from whence does this 
great profit arife? not from the uncertain advantages in trade, 
but from a natural and probable event, a public peace, which 
has lowered the value of money (the government not being in 
want of extraordinary fupplies) to fuch a degree, that more 
than 3 per cent. is not to be obtained any where, nor even that, 
on fuch good fecurity as my fhare in the 3 fer cent. annuities} 
therefore | am offered a premium for it, on account of its it 
trinfic value; and that the cafe here fuppofed is founded on 4 

precedent 


loan 


i i lee, ae ee, ee Se 
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cedent may be proved by referring back to the prices of 3 

cent. annuities in the time of the rebellion; and comparing 
them with the price of the fame annuities, before the breaking 
out of the prefent war, 






«A time of peace is no fecurity for the premium given on 
the Stock of any trading company, becaufe many events may 
happen as eafy to conjeCture as to mention, by which they may 
fuftain great loffes, and which may occafion the premiums oa 
fhares totally to fubfide. Again, the tranfaétions of no fociety 
whatever are fo open, nor fo foon known, when they concern 

‘the public, as the tranfactions of the Britifh government, A 
number of fatal accidents may be concealed for a long time ia 
tivate focieties; but a rupture with a foreign power, which is 
almoft the only thing in time of peace, that ought to affe& 
the price of the government fecurities, is prefently known ; 
and confequently, as foon as the rumor of a war is fpread, the 
perfon who has given a premium on annuities, has an oppor- 
tunity of felling at afimalllofs, 4 or 5 per cent. but whenever a 
long concealed misfortune, that has happened to'any trading 
fociety, comes to be divulged, or that the fociety takes any un- 
expected meafures, the fall on the fhares in the Stock of fuch 
a fociety, may be 20 or 30 fer cent. in one day *. 



















‘ Again, the difference between the government annuities 
and the Stocks of trading companies, when bought at a dif- 
count, (or under par) isvery great; for fhould it ever happen, 
that the fhares in’ the Capital or Stock of any fociety, fell con- 
fiderably under par, it may reafonably be concluded, that the 
finances of the fociety are in a bad condition, and their trade 
on the decline ; but the government annuities felling at a great 
difcount, is only a proof of the increafe of the value of money, 
which will always be in proportion to the demands of the ftate 
for it. Thushe who, at the beginning of the war, would wil- 
lingly have lent the government his money at 3 and an half per 
cent, will not now part with it under 4 and an half, becaufe the 
wants of the ftate continuing, have raifed the value of money ; 
but this is no argument, either that the finances of the {tate 
are in a bad condition, or that its credit is on the decline. On 
the contrary, Ido not know of any public event (the rebellion 
excepted) which has in the leaft weakened public credit, nor 
which ought to have caufed any great variation in the prices of 
the government fecurities.’ 


















Our author next proceeds to expofe the myftery and iniquity 
of ftock-jobbing in all its branches, and indeed lays extremely 








all. Witnefs the fall on India Stock, owing to the fudden re- 
duction of inrereit from 8 to 6 ger cent. about the year 1755. 
thick 
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thick upon the Change brokers, and gentlemen of the alley, 
fome of whom he feems to us to characterize perfonally. Jp 
this chapter there is a great deal of good fenfe and keen fatire, 
disfigured by fome aukward attempts to humour and raillery, 
which gives a jocular appearance to a fubject altogether ferious, 
and reminds us of a piece of heroifm common among fchool. 
boys, who, to fhew their courage, make faces, and play mon. 
key-tricks, while their pofteriors fmart under the rod of cor. 
rection. Here he explains all the technical terms of cozening 
ufed in the alley ; fuch as refcounters, bulls, bears, lame ducks, Sc, 
and opens fuch a fcene of fraud, impoftura, and iniquity, as 
difgraces a nation, whofe very exiftence depends upon its public. 
credit, and whofe laws have been the envy of foreigners, and 
boaft of Englifhmen. 


The next chapter we think the moft ufeful part of the whole 
performance: we fhall therefore beg leave to be more full in 
our extracts. Our author here undertakes to qualify every per. 
fon of common underftanding, to become his own broker, and 
to buy and fell ftocks with as much fecurity and advantage, as 
if he was a profeffed member of Jonathan’s. 


When you want to buy ftock, and have determined upon the 
fund into which you are to make your purchafe, go boldly to 
the office where the fund is transferred; there, amidft the con- 
fufed din, you will foon find a feller of the fum you propofe 
buying, and perhaps one who is not himfelf a broker, but 
come to transfer ftock, in the fame legal fair method with your- 
felf. ‘« When by this means you have found a feller, you will 
{till be frequently obliged to give the turn of the market; that 
is, if it is a doubt whether the market-price is exaétly that 
which he afks, or rather inclined to fall one-eighth beneath it, 
you muft give the turn of the fcale to get your bufinefs done ; 
and this you will be obliged to do nine times out of ten, if you 
employ a broker; and the better to underftand the price, ob- 
ferve the following table, which is inferted for the ufe of the 
many hundreds who read the public news papers, without 
knowing the meaning of the odd }’s annexed to the price of 


ftocks : 


1 is 2s. 6d. 4 is 12s. 6d. 
ul — a. _ = I5 0 
3 — 7 6 z _: 17 6 
x —_ Io Oo 





« By this table you find, that if you are afked' 74 3 per cent. 
for 3 per cent. annuities, it means 74 /. 125. 64. which is the 


price you muft give for 100/, fhare in them. 


Having 
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* Having thus found: the price, and agreed with the feller, 
you have only to give him your name, ftyle, or title, and place 
of abode, it is his bufinefs (as the feller) to take care of the 
transfer, and prepare the receipt, only contrive to have the fum 
you are to pay ready, and as near it as poflible, in bank notes, 
fo that you may not have more than four or five pounds to pay 
in cafh ; becaufe the hurry and buftle is fo great, that great in- 
conveniences will arife in tranfaGting your bufinefs if you do not 
obferve this rule. If you are well known on the Exchange, 
and keep cafh at any banker’s in the neighbourhood, your 
draught may do as well as bank notes. Another rule to be ob- 
ferved, is to keep'in one part of the room, till the transfer is 
prepared, that you may be in readinefs to anfwer to your name 
when called; for if you are out of the way, the clerks will 
not wait for you, but proceed to other bufinefs: the transfer 
being prepared, and your name called, you are to go to the 
clerk who has the transfer book, who wil! fhew you the form 
in which the feller has transferred the fum agreed for, to you, 
your heirs, affigns, &c. (which form I would advife you to read 
the firft time, that you may bethoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of the affignment) you will then be directed to fet your 
name toa form of acceptance of the ftock transferred to you, 
the feller having firft fet his hand to the transfer ; this done, the 
clerk witneffes the printed receipt, which the feller gives you, 
figned by him; and which you muft keep as a voucher for the 
transfer, till you have received one dividend: the only reafon 
for this that I could ever learn, is in cafe the transfer fhould by 
any means be negleéted to be pofted, and fo the dividend war- 
rant fhould be made out in the name of the old proprietor ; but 
this is a cafe that happens fo feldom, if ever, that I think no 
perfon need be in great pain about lofing a receipt of this kind +, 





+ « I mutt here give a caution againft keeping thefe receipts 
after you have received one dividend, for they then become 
ufelefs ; the cafhier having acknowledged your right in the 
fund by paying you a dividend, and therefore they fhould be 
deftroyed ; for by people’s keeping them in families (at their 
death) they fometimes caufe a great deal of confufion, efpe- 
cially among the lower fort of people ; and prove great difap- 
pointments to many, who think, in finding them, they have 
founda treafure. They immediately apply to the public offices 
from which the receipts have been iffued, and the clerks foon 
convince them, that-they had better have been burnt: I hope, 
however, they pay nothing for examinations of this kind, fince 
every executor has an undoubted right, at proper hours, on 
producing the probate of the teftator’s will, to examine the 
books, of any of the public funds (gratis) wherein he fufpeéts 
the teftator had any property. Having 
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Having paid the fum, and taken the receipt, the whole bufirtefs 
is tranfaéted, and this is all, with refpec toa buyer. 


¢ Let us now explain the bufinefs of a feller, who, as has 
been remarked, has a little mote more to do, than the buyer. 


‘ As the largeft part of the national debt lies in the 3 per 
cent. annuities, and as being the cheapeft, they are the moft 
dealt in, I fhall fele&t them as the propereft fund in which to 
give my explanation of the feller’s bufinefs in transferring, or 
felling out his property. Having found a purchafer (by the 

. means before mentioned in my diretions to the buyer) the feller 
muft get a piece of paper, about a quarter of a fheet, and 
write on it his own name, ftyle, and place of abode, with the 
fum to be transferred, the fund it is to be tranferred out of, 
and the perfon’s name and defcription to whom it is to be trans 
ferred ; to make this more clear, you have here a form in the 
3 per cent’s. which will ferve for any other fund, ftriking out 
only the words 3 per cent. annuities, and putting in its place, 
the particular fund you have occafion to transfer +. 


John Smith, Efg; of Knightsbridge, 
5001. 3 per Cent. confolidated Bank Annuities. 
To 
James Goodman, Coal-Merchant, on Snow-Hill. 


* This paper you muft deliver to the clerks that ftand neareft 
to, or under the letter, with which your name begins, and to 
which, you will be direéted by the letters, which are painted at 
large on the wall; and by this regulation, and fome laws in 
force, but negle&ed, it appears that the government defigned 
that the proprietors fhould manage their own bufinefs in the 
funds. Having delivered in your paper, the clerk examines 
your account ; and if he finds you have the property you 'men- 
tion in your paper, he prepares the transfer, and as you are not 
a broker, he, perhaps, will not call you when it is ready, and 
therefore your fureft way is to attend till it is done ; and in 
the mean time to be making out the purchafer’s bill, which 
you are to do on a printed receipt, of which there are a fufh- 
cient quantity always hanging up in all the offices ; you have 
therefore only to ask the clerks for them.’ The better’ to enable 
you to perform this part of the bufinefs, you have here a form 
of a receipt, filled up, which will ferve you in all cafes, only 
altering the fums, and the price, as occafion requires: the parts 





+ ‘ If there is any little difference between one public office 
and another, it is not material, and the clerks are obliged to fet 
you right. 


which 
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which are left blank in the receipt, and are to be filled up by 
you, are printed in Jradicks, 


*Confolidated 3 1 per cent. annuities, af — 74 j- 
€ Received this 21 day of May, 1761, of ) , 
James Goodman, Coal-Merchant, or Snow -Hill, the 
fum of Seventy four Pounds Twelve Shillings and 
Sixpence, being the confideration for Oue Handred 
Pounds intereft or fhare in the joint ftock of 
Three per Cent. Annuities, eref&ted by. an aé of 
liament of the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of king George II. (intitled, An a& for convert- 
ing the feveral annuities therein mentioned into <f. 74 12 6 
feveral joint ftocks of annuities, transferable at 
the Bank of England, to be charged on the 
Sinking Fund, together with the proportional 
annuity at 1. 3 per cent. per annum, attending 
the fame,) by me this day transferred to the faid 
James Goodman. 
Witnefs my Hand, 
Witnefs, | Fobn Smith. | 
[Here the Clerk figns. ] 








¢ Having figned your receipt, and thé transfer being ready, 
you are to fign it in the book ; and then to deliver your receipt 
to the clerk, who (as foon as the pufchafer .has’ figned his ac- 
ceptance in the book) will fign the reéeipt as a witnefs: thie 
done, deliver your receipt, and take your money of the pur- 
chafer, and the whole is finifhed.’ 


As it does not always happen, that. the fums to be bought or 
fold are even, as 100 or 500 1.: but fometimes odd, as 25, 30, 
or 35 1. our author lays down fules for tranfaéting thefe, with 
the fame facility as the even round fums. < If (fays he) the 
quantity of ftock you want td know the value of, be larger 
than the current price of one hundred, multiply that quantity 
by the price of one hundred, then divide by 100, the quotient 
will give you the value in pounds: then reduce the remainder 
(if any) by commen reduétion to fhillings — divide again by 
100, and the quotient is the value in fhillings, and fo on ta 
perice.x—-Qbferve, that if from the feveral quotients you ftrike 
off the two laft figures te the right, as remainders ta be re- 
duced, it is the fame thing as dividing by 100, amd the figures 
to the left will be pounds, if the quotient was fo, and fo on 
to pence. . 

«To prevent miflakes, I hall give examples of both ways. 


Vou. XII. Fuly 1761. ' D * Example 
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‘Examples of the firft way. 


What muft I give for 126/. in 3 per cent. annuities, at 74, 
that is to fay, when 74/. will buy 1007. 


126 
74 


504 
882 





100 )9324( 93 
goo 





- 324 
300 





° 24 
20 
5 
100) 480 (4 
400 
- 80 
iz” 





d 


100) 960(9 
goo 


- 60 
4 





St 
100 )240(2 
200 - 








- 40 





' Anfwer £93 4 9= 





_ Example of the fecond way... 


126 
74 


504 
882 


£ 93124 ftruck off. 


z0 








s 4/80 
12 





@d gl6o 
4 


f 2/40 








Anfwer £ 93 4 gi. 


< Rule If. When the quantity of ftock you want to know the 
value of, is fmaller than the price per cent. then multiply that 
fmall quantity by the price per cent. and divide by 100, as be- 
fore direéted ; but if you are very careful to be exaét, the 
fhorteft and beft way is, to cut off the two figures to the 
fight ; for which reafon I fhall give the example of a fmall 


fum, according to that method. 





Example. 








1€ 
1 


le. 








74 

29 
666 
148 
£21146 
20 

s glzo 
12 

d zl40 
4 


ee 


f il60 


Anfwer £21 9 2% 
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‘ Example. What muftI receive for 29 2. 3 per cent. annuities, 
when the price is 74 per cent. 





Tf 


the price happens to be an 
is 35 2, or 2, in the cafe 
where your quantity is larger 
than the price per cent. take 
the 1, 3, 3, or 2 part of the 
large fum, and throw it in 
after your multiplication, 
thus : : 


126 | 
743 0r 125. 6d, 


i inten 


504 

882 
63 the 3 or + of 126 
15 : 15 ; making } 





£94loz: 15 


20 





d 6160 


+55 
12 
thus the fraction wa$ 


introduced. 


¢ Purfue this method even where the fum is fmaller: than 
the price per cent. if it confift of two figures ; but if it confift 
only of one figure, then the fhorteft way is to multiply. that 
by the price per cent. and to take in the fraction in ofte line. 


‘ Example. What is the worth of 9 /. at 74% per cent. By the 
table already given, you know that j is 125. 6d, therefore 


work it thus: 


74 12 


6 
9 


£ 6i71 12 


20 
s 14132 
12 


———> 


3lg0 
4 


f 3\60 





6 


D 2 


Anfwer £ 6 14 34 
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‘ It is by this eafy and expeditious method, that blanks and 
prizes are catt up, of which I fhall take notice under the arti- 
cle of Lottery Tickets.’ 


Nothing can be more fimple and eafy to the plainen under- 
ftanding, than this method, provided the four firft rules of 
arithmetic are tolerably underi{tood. 

After a variety of judicious neceflary cautions, our author 
proceeds to exhibit a table of the days and hours for transferring 
ftock and’ annuities, and the time of paying the dividends ; to 
Jay down diredtions for buying and felling fubfcription-receipts 
for 3 per cent. annuities, which our author recommends as the 
beft fund, and lottery tickets; and to fhew the diftinétions 
betwixt fubfcriptions paid in full, or only paid up to the time 
of fale ; in-all which particulars he appears to us to be ex- 
tremely intelligent; but our limits will not fuffer us to extend 
our extracts, and.the nature of the fubject will not admit of 
an abffraé. 

. We are next favoured with the method of purchafing India 
bonds, with tables of intereft calculated at 5 pem cent. and fome 
general obfervations on navy bills, annuities, &c. 

To the whole is added an appendix, in which the author 
explains the nature of banking and the finking fund, upon 
both which fubjeéts he is rather general and fuperficial. 


Wpon. the whole, we may venture to recommend this per- 
formance to every gentleman interefted in the public funds, 
who,are defirous of becoming acquainted with the frauds, by 
which. inmenfe fortunes are; raifed)in-Change-Alley, by ftock- 
jobbers and, maney-brokers, without. genius, credit, or any 
other talent than that of delading the public, and. procuring 
eatly intelligence of foreign and domeftic tranfaGions. : 





THeerTs - oe 


Art. V. The Complete Steward : or, the Duty of a Steward io 
his Lord. Ccntaining feveral new Methods for the Improvement 
of bis Lord’s Eftate, and~fhewing the indire&? Pra&ices of 
Stewards, tending to lefin e@ny Efate. Alfo anew Syftem of 
Acricult ure and Hufbanary, wherein are laid down general Rules 
and Direions for the Management and Improwement of Farms : 
With Tadles for the Measurement of Timber, Intereft of Money ; : 
and the Value of axcient and modern Coin compared. Together 
with feveral Law Precedents relating to the Duty and Office of 
a Steward. By John Mordant. 2 Fels, 8v0. Pr. 125. Sandby. 


HE value of eftates depending fo greatly upon the abi- 
lity and integrity of the fteward; we doubt not but a 


treatife, comprehending every branch ef that officer’s proper 
bufinefs, 
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bufinefS, will prove acceptable to the-public. The work before 
us appears to be founded on good fenfe, improved by reading 
and experience. Mr, Mordant, without poffefling the talents 
neceflary to claim applaufe asa writer, has, however, fufficient 
merit to gain attention upoi a fubje& of the -utmoft impor- 
tance to every farmer and janded gentleman. The variety 
of topics handled renders it impofitble for us to give a re- 
view of each; and the fubjcé&t, indeed, is of fuch a mature, as 
eludes critical inquiry, except fo far as ftile, method, and per- 
fpicuity, are concerned ; we fhall therefore fatisfy outlelves 
with exhibiting a general view of our author’s defign. 


Mr. Mordant begins with laying down rulés and diré&ions 
in every branch of agriculture, digefted in alphabetical order, 
according to the beit methods now praétifed in this counity, 
and recommended by the moft approved writets in’ hufbandry. 
We could wifh indeed’ he had quoted feveral authofities, to 
which he feems to us to owe very confiderable obligations ; but 
this perhaps he declined, to avoid extending a performance, 
which may already be deemed bulky. His method will be 
underftood from the few fubfequent articles. Firft, he treats 
of the alder and afh trees, fhewing their utility, and the method 
of cultivating them ; then, having finifhed every other'article of 
agriculture that falls within the letter A, he proceeds to thofe 
articles included under the next letter of the alphabet ; as Bar- 
- dey, Beans, Beech, Birch, &c. 


After exhibiting fuch a fketch of hufbandry ashe fuppofes 
neceffary for the fteward, he enters upon the more direét duties 
of this officer. Here he gives the forms of fuch covenants and 
compacts, as immediately regard the letting of farms, wiih the 
neceflary bills, draughts, refleétions, law-pfecedents, &c. to 
qualify the fteward, upon emergencies, to fupply the place 
of an attorney. In the next place our author gives fpeciinens 
of tables, calculated for the fteward’s ufe, and extremely well 
adapted to practice. ‘Thofe for meafuring timber, which he 
reckons patt of the province of his complete fteward, ¢ompré- 
hend the Jargeft folids; and give a pretty exa& metifuration, 
without the neceffity of double entries, as is pradifed, dtnong 
common mechanics. Befides this general table, he gives ‘an- _ 
other method :for the menfuration of.a cylinder, which may 
fometimes be adapted, where greater accuracy is required. Thofe 
for meafuring furfaces are-peculiar to Mr. Mordant, and, we be- 
lieve, not to be met with in any preceding writer ; they feem — 
to be dictated by long practice, and not founded on {cientific 
rules. 


But the two articles which, we imagine, ought in a parti- 
evar manner to recommend this performance, are the ealy 
D 3 and 
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and familiar manner our author propofes for k¢eping the 
{teward’s accounts, and the table he has inferted of the com- 
mon rates of artificers work, as it is eftimated in London, and 
the interior parts of England. This table of rates, he likewife 
extends to the different kinds of work in hufbandry; fo that a 
fteward, or mafter, may, by a glance of his eye, form a tolera- 
ble exaét judgment of the price, which ought to be demanded 
for any particular branch of labour. With refpect to the tables 
of menfuration, of intereft, &c. they are to be met with in 
almoft all treatifes of arithmetic, trigonometry, and practical 
geometry, perhaps in a more fatisfa&tory manner to a reader 
tin€tured with fcience, than they are here exhibited ; and as 
to the draughts of leafes, indentures, covenants, difcharges, 
&Sc, we fhould apprehend the fafeft method would be to apply 
to a lawyer, as the leaft inadvertency, or flip, may produce bad 
confequences: it may therefore be neceffary to caution both the 
{teward and tenant again{t placing too implicit faithin what 
our author terms his pre/criptions, left, like medical prefcriptions 
adopted without difcrimination, they may prove ihjurious to the 
patient, from inattention to the peculiar circumftances of the 
cafe. 


As Mr. Mordant fpeaks with great diffidence of his ftile, 
we fhall only obferve, that though it be neither very pure, nor 
very claffical, yet it is fufficiently intelligible ; and the following 
extract will evince that we have done no more than juftice to 
the author. We have fele&ed the method of breeding and 
fattening calves, as it may prove ufeful to feveral of our 
readers, who may not chufe to be at the expence of purchafing 
Mr. Mordant’s performance, notwithitanding they have an ex- 
quifite relith for delicious veal. 


© The beft (or at leaf) the moft common time for calving 
for the dairy, is from the latter end of March, to the beginning 
of May, for then grafs begins to come to its perfeé&. goodnefs, 
which will confequently produce the greateft increafe of milk ; 
but yet thofe that grow fufficient quantities of fodder may keep 
a large winter dairy, which muft be allowed to be the moft pro- 
fitable ; for then veal and éutter bears the beft price; but in 
thofe parts of the kingdom, where cheefe is the produce of the 
dairy, a fummer one in all points has the preference. 


«As to the making good veal, I fhall give Mr. Lawrence’s 
method, taken out of the appendix to his Land-Steward +, in 
his own words : ** That the myftery of having good wea, lieth 
in making fat, white, and qwell-tafed. The laft quality is 





P. 391. 
oe often 
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often wanted when the two former prevail ; which is plainlY 
éwing to a too frequent and vver-bieeding. To obtain therefore 
all of them, no better nor more certain method can be had> 
than what I obtained from a near relation, who, for the good 
of the public, has given me leave to infert it : let the calf be 
laid dry, on clean fraw every day laid upon the old, and coop’d . 
ap in a little room, but not too ftifling, where the fun comes : 
his bed fhould be raifed a foot from the ground, hollow’d with 
hurdles, fo that the urine may quickly pafs away, at the fame 
time, taking care that the calf may not come at the wall or 

ound, to lick it, as he greedily will if not prevented, in- 
ftead of which, a chalk ftone fhould be hung up in a ftring, 
to encourage his licking ¢har, for it will add to the beauty of 
the veal. 

“ Thus far the pra€tice is pretty well known, what follows 
is not fo’: forit is a great miftake to lct the calf for the firft 
fortnight Suck as much as he will; juft to keep him ave and 
well, is enough ; and after that, let him blood, and encreafe 
his guantum till he is three weeks old, when you areto dofe him 
with a PILL night and morning, made up only of Anifeed- 
water, and the powder of chalk ; the pill fthould be about as 
big and as long as a man’s thumb, made up te the confiftency 
of pafte, at the fame timeit is ufed, for otherwife ’twill. be dry 
and hard.. The reafon of this prefcription is founded on this; 
that if the calf is Jaxative, he will never thrive or be fat, and 
therefore all art fhould be ufed to make him cofive; and this 
end is effectually obtained by this compofition : and tho’ it 
fometimes abates his appetite to the milk, yet he will not not- 
withftanding grow.very fat.the laft fortnight, during the time 
of his pills ; for it is no profit. to keep a calf above five or fix 
weeks at moft, altho’ the practice about London extends fur- 
ther 5 yet neither is their veal fo delicate or qwell-taffed as that 
which is thus managed, the fat of which is obferved to be hard 
and firm, and the fleth exquifitely white and fine; by only » 
two bleedings, | once as before, and, the fecond ‘a week before 


he dies.” 


‘ When a weaning calf fcours; take clay that is burnt till 
it is red, or tobacco-pipes a proper quantity, to which add a 
little powder of charcoal, in all an ounce, which put to a piat 
of verjuice, and give it at once or twice, as you fee occafion. 
{t isno mean thing. 


‘ As to rearing of calves, fome ufe the method of rearing 
upon the finger (as ét is termed) with {cum’d milk /vée-qwarm, 
and do not fufferthe calvesto run with their dams.. ]t would 
be proper for thofe that keep ox teams, to rear two calves for 
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oxen, and two for cows every year, to uphold and preferve 
their ftock, as it is a maxim in hufbandry, that a farmer fhould 
always be a feller, and not a buyer. Moreover, for the wean. 
ing part, it is better to wean at grafs than at houfe, not only 
becaufe it will be attended with lefS charge ; but becaufe rear. 
ing of calves with hay and water, makes them have . great 
bellies, as they have not the advantage of ftirring about as 
they have at grafs, and are therefore very apt to feour when 
turned to grafs. 


‘ As to the gelding of calves, fome do it young, others when 
they are about a year old, which is accounted the moft dan. 
gerous time; but by the more underftanding farmers, it is done 
at about three weeks old, and, in cafe of an impofthume, burn 
his ftones to afhes, and ftrew the powder upon it, which is a 
certain cure. Others ufe melilot and adders-tongue ointment, 


which alfo is very proper and fafe. ; 


‘And further (concerning the raifing of calves, and of a breeding 
fiech.) It is founded upon reafon, that without raifing, the 
whole fpecies would foon be exhaufted ; but then, it is not 
the interef? of every farmer to raife calves ; the price of the land, 
and in what part of the kingdom it lies, is to be maturely con. 
fidered. For where a farm confifts of valuabie land only, and 
is within feventy miles of London, or near a city or great town, 
where butter bears a good price, and veal fells well, I appre- 
hend the dairy will anfwer better this way, than in the breed- © 
ing ftock ; but, if within the abovementioned diftance, where 
a farmer has indifferent and low prized land with better, he 
may breed and dairy too; but I remember of a boy, what was 
faid by an eminent Grazxier, (a relation of mine) in Northamp- 
tonfhire, that he out of curiofity raifed a confiderable number 
of calves, for two years together ; “* But, fays he, they were 
fo long before they made a return, that if I had not made a 
quicker by other shings, or been otherwife able to have paid 
rent, I might have been feized on before the calves would have 
paid it.” But then, his land was too valuable for breeding, 
and his genius led him a different way, namely, to that of 
feeding oxen for London, &c. In the North, and other re- 
mote parts of the dingdom, and upon low prized indifferent /and, 
the farmer cannot make a better return, than by keeping a 
breeding ftock ; and can afford to fell his young cattle to the 
farmers in the midland and more fouthern parts at a much cheaper 
rate than they can raife them. J2ow yy) eak of generals, not of 
particulars. The like will hold good alfo in a breeding ftock in 
thofe parts, where the dairy is converted into cheefe, which is 
moitly made at diftant parts from London, and the beft is com- 
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monly made on indifferent /and, fo that in thefe places, a far- 
mer may dairy and breed too, as he has a double intereft in it ; 
for in thefe parts, they moftly plough with ox teams, and when 
the farmers have ufed them for the plough, &c. /ewen or eight 
years, they fell what they can conveniently fpare, tothe more 
midland and fouthern Graziers, which beimg fatted, are fent to be 
fold at London, &c. for immediate flaughter. 


‘ But after all, no particular rv can be prefcribed fo as to 
hold good in all cafes. For Hufbandry being ‘quite different 
from geometry and the mathematical {cience, which admits of iem- 
mas, axioms, demonftrations, Fc, depends wholly upon experience | 
and obfervation.’ 


Upon the whole, Mr. Mordant’s book abounds with good 
fenfe, and wholefome inftruction to the country gentleman, and 
all others concerned in the fubje& of which it treats. 


<—_— _ Se: Ag 





Art. VI. The Merchant's Lawyer: or, the Law of Trade in 
general, viz. Of the Eatt-India Company, the Bank of England, 
the South-Sea Company, and Annuities; the Law relative te 
Bankrupts, including the Statutes and Cafes determined thereon an 

 Abridgement of all the Statutes concerning Money, and Coinage ; 
the Law of Awards, with all neceffary Precedents ; the Statutes and 
an Abridgement of all the Cafes determined relative to Bills of 
Exchange, promiffory Notes, Bank Notes, and Infurances ; fhe 
Law of Owners and Mafters of Ships, Principals, and FaGors; 
and an Abridgement of the Statutes relative i» the Cufloms. To 
which is added a complete Book of Rates. By a Gentlemar of the 
Middle Temple. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pr. 12s. Kearfley. 


Etached treatifes of this kind, that colleét all the know- 

ledge relative to particular branches of trade, from the 

huge mafs of law, wherein they lie confufed, and comprehend 

the whole under one general view, are, if properly executed, of 
great fervice and utility. 


This compilement relates to a fubje& highly interefting to a 
commercial kingdom ; more efpecially to lawyers, merchants, 
and traders. The matter collected by our author is extremely 
copious, and, perhaps, in fome places, redundant. It appears, 
however, to be in general well digefted; though, upon com- 
paring the title with the contents of this performance, theré 
feems to be an inacuracy in the former ; for, inftead of the 
Law of the Eaft-India Company, the Bank of England, the South 
Sea, and Annuities, the expreffion fhould be Ax Abridgment of ah 
the Statutes concerning the Eaft-India Company, Fc. 


3 But 
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But as the fubject of this collection, however vfeful, will, 
we apprehend, be confidered as dry and unentertaining to the 
geiierality of our readers, we will only give a general account 
ot its contents ; and refer the reader to the work itfelf, . which, 
we may venture to add, will recompence him forthe trouble of 
perufal. 


The firft head contains a.concife hiftory. of, and an abridge 
ment of the ftatutes relative to, the Eaft-India company from 
the 9 & 10 W. Ill. to the 27 Geo. II. inclufive. The fecond, 


third, and fourth, titles are abridgments of the aéts of parlia. . 


ment, concerning the South-Sea company, bank of England, 
and annuities. ‘Thefe articles are very interefting to all perfons, 
who are defirous to have a clear and perfect knowledge of the 
nature of our public funds. 


~ In the beginning of the following title are all the ftatutes of 
bankrupt, and immediately after the cafes determined upon 
them ; which with proper indexes to the foregoing particulars 
conclude the firft volume. 


The fecond volume begins with an abridgment of the fta- 
tutes relative to money and coinage ; after which is the title 
Award, divided into the following feétions, treating—Of what 
an award is, and what things may be fubmitted to arbitration; 
Who may fubmit to arbitration ; Of the feveral kinds of fub- 
miffion to arbitration ; Of the arbitrators and their authori- 
ty ; Of the award, and what fhall be deemed a good award, 
and what not;. Of the conftitution, effeét, and execution of 
the award; Of the aétion on, and pleadings in, awards ; 
Form of a fubmiffion by rule of court ; An arbitration bond; 
Condition to ftand to the award of three arbitrators, or any 
two of them, and an umpire to be appointed ; Form of an 
award ; Form of an umpiragey 


. The. next head, is Bills of Exchange, wherein the writer 
treats—Of the, origin and ufe of exchange ; What a bill of 
exchange is, and of the form and words neceffary to be ufed 
therein; Foreign bills ; Ufances ; Proteft ; Inland bills 5 
Drawer; Acceptor, and acceptance; Indorfer, indorfee, and 
indorfement ; Of bills payable to bearer; When payable ; 
Adtions, PP rs) les and pleadings; Venue; Evidence; 
When intereft and damages are_ recoverable; Equity ; Equity 
and injun@ion: When deemed payment ; Bills loft, forged, 
and ftolen. 

The following head is Premifory Notes, treating——Of their 
origin and form; Of aétions, declarations, and pleadings ; 
Indorfement ;| Indorfer and indorfee; Venue; Evidence ; 
Equity and injunction, Steling, forging, and lofing them; 

When 
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gfhen deemed payment;, Of matters not reducible to any 
particular head ; Of bank, cath, and goldfmith’s notes. 


The title Jn/urances treats—Of the nature. of them; Baratry 
deviation ;, Policies in general ; Bottomry and refpondentia 
bonds ; A@ions ; Injundtion ; Equity: ; Infurances from fire $ 
Jafurances upon lives, 
The tontents of the remaining heads of this volume, VIZ. 
owners and matters of fbips, principals and. faétors, ,cuftoms, 
fc, are futficiently expreffed in the title-page. 


Upon the whole, this -collection.contains good. ftore of ufe- 
fal matter ; and we therefore recommend. it to the attention 
of thofe who are defirous of, gaining information with refpect 
to the various branches of knowledge above fpecified. » 





— 


Arr. VII. The Private Life of the Romans. Tranflated from the 
French of M: D’Arnay,: Profefor of the! Belles Lettres, Fo. at 
Laufanne, im Switzerland. 1zm0. Pr. 256d. © Dodfley. 


E are taught fo early a veneration for the Romans, by the 

books which form the firit principles of education, that 
every frivolous circumftance relative to the manners of this ce- 
lebrated people becomes interefting. At fchool we attend only 
to the public characters, and thofe fi ignal tranfaCtions, which 
are the choice fubjeéts of general hiftorians. As we advance 
in years, our curiofity to. view them in their private condué& 
J cncreafes, and we defire to partake of their pleafures, diflipa- 
tions, focial meetings, and luxuries, as from thefe familiar 
Cenes we obtain the moft intimate acquaintance with the natu- 
ral difpofition and genius of the people. It happens, how- 
ever, unfortunately, that confiderable difficulties. obftru€ our 
progrefs in this kind of knowledge, which muft. be wholly 
sleaned from obfcure hints, allufions, and little anecdotes difper- 
ed among the claffics. Our obligations therefore to the learned 
aademy of infcriptions and belles lettres in France, are the 
greater, when we confider, that to their many other ufeful im- 
provements in literature, they have furnifhed the ingenious M. 
D’Arnay with the materials, for compofing this very entertain- 
ing account of the private eccupations of the Romans. 


This gentleman begins his narrative with defcribing the man 
ners of the ancient Romans, and the gradual effeéts of that 
luxury which prevailed, in confequence of the vaft growth and 
extenfive conquefts of the republic. After reciting the origin 
and progrefs of that barbarous pomp of maintaining crowds 


of flaves, M. D’Arnay gives us the following amufing account 
of 
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of the firft inftruments for meafuring time introduced int 
Rome. 


‘ The Romans (fays he) were near four hundred and fixty 
years, without Knowing any other divifion of the day than mor 
ing, noon, and night. The laws of the twelve tables even men 
tion only fun-rife and fun-fet ; it was not till fome ‘years aftep. 
wards that an officer of the confuls proclaimed *mid-day aloud, 
which the Romans then dittinguifhed only in fine weather, and 
by the height of the fun. 


‘ Pliny reports, on ‘the credit of an ancient author, that the 
firit inftrument which the Romans had ‘to divide the hours: was 
a fun-dial, which L. Papirius Curfor placed in the court of the 
temple of Quirinus, twelve years before the war againft Pyrp. 
hus: but he feems to doubt the truth of this relation. He 
weakens it himfelf; and to give fomething more certain, and 
better acknowledged, he fays, after Varro, that it was/duri 
the firft Punic war that the firft dial was expofed to public view 
at Rome, and placed upon a column of the tribunal of ha. 
rangues. Marcus Valerius Meffala brought it from Sicily after 
the taking of Catana, thirty years after Fapirves, the yéar of 
Rome foar hundred and feventy-feven. | 


* Although this dial, drawn for the meridian of Catana, which 
was different from that of Rome, could not fhow the hours 
juftly ; yet, as imperfeé& as it was, the Romans conformed toit 
for the {pace of ninety-nine years, till Quintus Marcus Philip- 
pus, who was cenfor with Paulus ZAmilius, gave them another 
more exa&t. This, of all the aéts of his cenforfhip, was that 
which obtained him the greateft applaufe. Thefe forts of clocks 
were of ufe only in the day, and in clear weather. Scipio Na- 
fica, five years after, in the year of Rome five hundred and 
ninety-five, firft brought into ufe, and placed under cover a Wa 
ter-clock, which fhewed the hours equally by day and night. 
There were twelve in the day, and as many in the night, with 
out diftinétion of feafons. 


‘ Vitruvius attributes the invention of water-clocks to Ctefi- 
bius, a native of Alexandria ; he lived under the two firft Pto- 
lomeys. The Romans had different kinds of them, which 
marked the hours in different ways. ,They called them orale 

ium hibernum, winter-clock, and fometimes alfo horelogium noGur- 
num, night-clock, in oppofition to the dials, which were of no 
ufe in the night, and of very little in winter, when the rays of 
the fun are often intercepted by clouds. 


‘ To form an idea of thefe clocks, we may conceive a pretty 
large bafon filled with water, which, by a little hole contrived 


in the bottom, emptied itfelf into another veffel of nearly. the 
fame 
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fume capacity, in the {pace of twelve hours; and where the 
water ring gradually, brought up perpendicularly a bit of 
cork, or the figure of a genius pointing the hours, which were 
marked one above another on columns or pilafters, 


‘ Thefe clocks were different from thofe which the ancients 
called Clepfydra. This was a glafs filled with water, of a pyra- 
midal figure, in form of a cone. ‘The bafe was pierced, the 
upper orifice very narrow and lengthened into a point; on the 
water fwam a piece of cork bearing aneedle.to mark the hours, 
traced along the vafe, by defcending gradually as it ran out. 


‘ Dials, clepfydra, and water-clocks, were all the Romans 
knew. They were ignorant of the ufe of clocks with wheels. 
As ufeful as they are, many ages paffed before the art of mak- 
ing them. was difcovered. We are even uncertain of the time, 
and the author of that invention. The prefent which the calif 
Aaron Rachid made to Charlemain of a ftriking clock, was. 
looked on as a wander, @ginard fays, that it was a water- 
clock which marked the hours by the falt of fome balls of metal 
upon a bell, and by fome figures of men, which opened and 
fhut certain doors contrived in the clock according to the num- 


ber of the hours.’ 


Next he proceeds to the feveral amufements and occupa- 
tions allotted to the different parts of the day, according to the 
peculiar fituations and circumftances of perfons. The morn- 
ing and forenoon having been fpent in prayer, vifiting and at- 
tending “the pleadings in the forum, the afternoon was de- 
voted to manly exercifes, walking, learned converfations in the 
galleries and porticoes, and in public and private libraries. We 
are told‘ by our author, and indeed by a variety of Latin writers, 
that fupper was the chief meal among the Romans. Their 
pofture at table muft appear extremely aukward ‘and inde- 
cent to a fqueamifh modern. ‘ Inthe firft ages they eat, feated 
upon fimple benches, after the example of Homer's heroes ; 
or, as Varro expreffes it, after the examples of the Lacedemo- 
fians and the Cretans. In time, they too’ up the cuftom of 
lying upon little beds at their meals; that cuftom they had 
from Afia. ‘The ladies did not at firft think it confiftent with 
their modefty to adopt that novelty : they long kept up the an- 
cient manner, as more conformable to the modefty of the fex, 
Valerius Maximus tells us, that in the folemn feafts which they 
offered to the gods and goddeffes, thofe divinities were pleafed 
to fubmit to human cuftoms; that Jupiter was laid upon a bed, 
Juno and Minerva feated upon chairs ; but from the time of 
the firft Czfars, till the year 320 of the Chriftian era, the wo- 
men followed the cuftom of the men, and like them lay along 


at table. 
‘ As 
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« As for young people, who had not yet taken the viril robe, 
they kept them a long time under the ancient difcipline. They 
feated them at table, on the edge of the bed of their x 
relations. Never, fays Suetonius, did the young Cefars, Caigg 
and Lucius, .eat at the table of Auguftus, but they were feated 
in imo loco, at the loweft place ; or, as Tacitus exprefles ity a@ 
le8i fulcra, at the feet of the bed. : 


« They lay along upon thefe beds, with the upper part of the 
body a little raifed, and fupported by cufhions, and the lower 
part ftretched at length upon the bed behind the back of the 
next in order. They leaned upon the left elbow, and made uf 
of the right hand. He who was fecond, had his head oppo. 
fite to the breaft of the firft. If he wanted to fpeak to him, 
efpecially if the thing was to be fecret; he was obliged to lean 
upon his bofom; and in converfation, he who fpake fat aloft 
upright, with his back fupported by cufhions. 


‘ A piece of cloth was hung above the table, to prevent the 
guefts from being incommoded with duft, or other filth. . Ho- 
race, in the defcription of the feaft which Nafidienus gave to 
Maecenas, does not forget this canopy, which, by its unlucky 
fall, caufed fo great a defolation, and raifed more duft than the 
moft violent winds in the plains of Campania. 


¢ Accuftomed as we are to ‘meafure every thing by the. ftan- 
dard of our own manners and cuftoms, we are furprifed at the 
pofture of the Romans.at their meals. We find ours much 
more becoming and commodious: but we need only call to 
mind that every nation has different ufages ; and that in many 
things cuftom is all in all. M. le Gendre de St. Aubin, in his 
treatife on Opinion, has defcribed the different cuftoms of feve- 
ral nations at their meals. ‘‘ We (fays he) fit upon chairs » 
when we eat: the ancient Romans lay along at their meals. 
The Turks fit on the ground upon their heels. The Japonefe 
kneel.. In our feafts, one table ferves many. Amongft the 
Chinefe, each has his own apart. We will have our meat con-. 
coéted by fire, and feafoned. The Tartars eat theirs raw, 
finding it otherwife taftelefs and hard of digeftion. When we 
regale our friends, we take our place at table, inviting them to 
feed heartily by our example. In Canada, he who gives the. 
feaft, eats nothing ; amufing himfelf with finging, and fmok- 
ing, or entertaining the company : and in China, he even ab- 
fents himfelf in perfe&t good manners. At the folemn corona- 
tion-feafts of the kings of France, the great lords ferved on 


horfeback.” 


‘ This variety of enone may be fufficient to diminifh our fur- 


prife at the confined pofture of the Romans at table. Yet 
other 
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other reafons may be given, more fatisfactory than mere ca 
price.’ 

Our author attributes their choice of this pofture to the nz- 
ceffity they were under of recruiting their fpirits exhaufted by 
the ufe of the warm bath. A horizontal pofture afforded the 

reateft eafe to all the mufcles weakened and relaxed by the hot 
fteams; but M. D’Arnay ought to have remembered, that the 
Romans always braced the folids by fri€tion. and the cold bath, 
before they quitted the bagnio. 7 | 


Another practice which decency required among the Romans, 
would be thought very ill bred and extraordinary among us, 
Their fandals were thrown off when they lay down to dinner, 
and a row of toes defended each fide of the table, The con- 
ftant habit of bathing, however, rendered this cuitem lefs of 
fenfive than it muft have proved among nations who boaft of 
their refinements in luxury, while they neglect cleanlinefs, 


The fubfequent anecdotes introduced by our author, in the 
account of the apopherera of entertainments, may afford fome 
amufement to our readers. ‘In the feafts which Domitian 
gave on the occafion of his triumph over the Daci; whom he 
had not conquered, he invited to a repaft, the principal of thé 
fenators, and of the equeftrian order,’ He had them ‘intros 
duced into an hall, all hung with black, even to the roof and 
the floor. The couches were bare, and painted black. When 
they had taken their places, every one found ‘oppofite to him a 
little column, fuch as is raifed upon tombs. This column bore 
the name of the perfon for whom it was fet up, with a fepul+ 
chral lamp. None of them were allowed their own fervants to 
attend them. In place of them appeared little naked children, 
blackened from head to foot, to reptefent the infernal fhades, 
Thefe children having performed, round the table, a mournful 
and hideous dance, placed themfelves each near the gueft he was 
to ferve. The meats were the fame that were offered to the 
dead in funeral ceremonies, The plates, the veffels, all was 
black, and indicated nothing but horror. A, profound filence 
reigned in the aflembly, as-in the abode of the dead. Domi- 
tian alone fpoke, entertaining his company with nothing but 
deaths and tragical adventures, 


‘ One may judge with what dread all the guefts were infpired 
by fuch preparations, made by the orders of a cruel prince, 
Not one of them but thought his end drew near. Atlength Do- 
mitian difmiffed them, not with their own domeftics, but in rhe 
hands of perfons unknown, who put them into carriages, and 
conduéted-them to their homes. When, having got into their, 
houfes, they began to take breath, a meflage from the emperor 
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was fignified: They doubted not but it was a fentente of 


death. The emperor fent them prefents ofsall that had ap- 
peared at the repaft. To one, fome of thofe little columns; 
which were found to be of filver: to another, fome piece of 
plate ; and the child that had ferved each of the guefts, was 
added to the prefent, no longer black, but elegantly dreffed. 


‘ Cleopatra, after having magnificently feafted Antony and 
his train at Tarfus, every day in a new tafte, gave each time to 


that general the gold veffels, enriched with jewels, the tapeftry 


and purple carpets, embroidered with gold, which had been 
ufed at the repaft. To his friends, whom he had brought in 
great numbers, as there were twelve tables, the prefented the 
beds on which they had lain, and the gold veffels in which they 
had been ferved. When they went away, fhe diftributed to 
thofe of moft diftinétion, litters, with their bearers ; to others, 
horfes magnificently caparifoned ; and to all, young Ethiopian 
flaves, to bear flambeaux, and light them on their way. 


« Verus, in a feaft which he gave, caufed every thing to be 
ferved that could be found, of moft rare and delicious in wines 
and meats. He was the twelfth at table, and he gave each of 
his guefts the young cup-bearer that had ferved him with drink, 
a houfe-fteward, with a complete fervice of plate; the fame 
animals alive, fowls, or quadrupeds, that had appeared upon 
the table. The cups they had drank out of, were as precious 
by the materials, as by the ornaments; gold, filver, cryftal, 
precious ftones. They changed them every time they drank, 
and they were always given to him who had made ufe of them, 
He gave them crowns of flowers, which were not of the feafon, 
with pendants woven of gold, vafes of gold filled with the moft 
exquifite perfumes; and, to carry them home, he gave them 
machines all glittering with filver, together with the fet of 
horfes, and the driver. 


« Heliogabalus was always ferved in gold plate. He diftrie 
buted it every night after fupper 5 he gave, moreover, to hig 
guefts, eunuchs, faddle-horfes, with their equipages, cars drawn 
by four horfes, a thoufand pieces of gold, an. hundred pounds 
weight of filver, &c.’ 


As we cannot poffibly extend our extraéts, or give any ade- 
quate idea of this performance, by a fummary, we muft content 
ourfelves with fpecifying the contents of the remaining chape 
ters, which are no lefs entertaining than thofe from which we 


have quoted. The fourth chapter treats of the Roman drefs, — 


under the various articles of the toga, the tunic, girdles, linen, 
military drefs, hats, hair, beards, thoes, and ftockings. We 
have 

















Clemency to Brztes : De ‘Devo’ Sepaibiin. is 
have then difplayed the furnituré of the toilette, “aid the or 
naments with which the ladies decorated their pérfons: - 


The fifth chapter is equally inftruétive and, amuting, Here 
the author treats of the civil policy of ‘the Romans; of the 
laws againft celibacy; of degrees of .confanguinity ;. of the 
equality of rank ; of the confent of parents to marry 5 of mats \ 
riage contraéts ; of portions; of nuptial ceremonies, drefs, at- 
tendants, feaft, epithalamium, &c. of divorces ; 3_ of. adultery, 
fecond marriages, concubines, and polygamy. . All thefe fub, 
je&s promife entertainment, nor will. the reader find himafelf 
difappointed. — 

The fixth and laft chapter. continues the fubje&t of .civil po- 
licy, and treats of,the-political-power among the Romans 3 of 
the method of expofing children ; of ete arid were: 
tion, &c. 


Upon the whole, though M. D’Arnay duit to himfelf no 
higher merit than that of a compiler from the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Infcriptions, we doubt not but the public willdo 
juftice to his judgment in feleé&ing, and labour in. colleGing, 
fuch valuable materials. The tranflation appears to us. to‘be 
executed with accuracy. 





Art. VIII. Clemency to Brutes ; The Subftanct’ of tow Sermons 


preached cn a Shrove-Sunday, with a particular View to diffwadé 
Srom that Species of C ruelty, annually pra&ifed in Enya, the’ 
Throwing at Cocks. ‘ato. Pr. 25. Dodfley. 


© A righteous Man regardeth the Life of his Beaft.’ 


ROM thefe words our author takes occafion to enforce the 

_ duty of clemency and tendernefs for the brute creation ;, 
which he demonftrates by exprefs divine injun&tions, by argu- 
ments deduced from the law of nature, by the praétice of the 
moft amiable charaéters in all ages, and of whole feéts of men in 
countries, which -we falfely call Jarbarous, on account of that. 
fimplicity which adorns human nature. He proves that mercy 
to inferior animals is a duty which: we owe as men, and par- 
ticularly as Chriftians; and, confequently, that our future 
happinefs depends, in fome meafure, on obeying the diétates 
of this generous impulfe of the mind, Methinks, fays our 
feeling and ingenious author, was there no other motive to 
this duty, than the pleafure, which arifes from a difcharge of 
it, that alone fhould be a fufficient incitement. Pity is a very. 
tender affection of the foul. , In relieving the wants and mi; 
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feries of the brute creation, we, give eafe, we give pleafure, to 
ourfelves. We cannot behold them tortured or murdered, 
without variety of fenfations to which the author of our ex- 
iftence hath implanted an averfion in our nature. To feel for 
all the creatures is of all the creatures upon earth the property 
of man: one would imagine therefore that he fhould value 
himfelf upon the diftin@ion, and take pleafure i in the exercife 
of his prerogative. To feel for all the creatures too is an at- 
tribute of the Almighty ; ; it might therefore be imagined, that 
man fhould’exult in fuch a fellowfhip, and rejoice at every op- 
portunity of fhewing himfelf admitted to it. Viewing himfelf in 
either of thefe fituations, a man cannot but find his nature 
greatly exalted, and, if he derives no pleafure from aéting up 
to fuch dignity, he muft either be wretchedly bafe, or egte- 
gioufly ftupid. 

This is a beautiful and new turn of thought, which ftrong- 
ly chara&terizes the genius of our author, He purfues the fame 
train of reflections, in the following words. * Are we not 
warmed, my brethren, by this ennobling view of our nature to 
extend our compaffion and beneficence to the creatures below 
us? Let however the bafenefs.and odioufnefs of treating them 
with cruelty deter us from that. For when we are cruel to them, 
when we caufelefsly deftroy or unneceflarily torment them, 
whom is it that we refemble ? I need not tell you. Every one’s 
own thought muft immediately fuggeft to him that evil Being, 
which takes a pleafure in the mifery of man; that great apoftate 
from goodnefs, who, being by nature more powerful than us, 
employs his fuperiority in perverting and deftroying us. In- 
deed a lord of the creation tyrannizing over the inferiour ani- 
mals, bears fo near a refemblance to this grand enemy, that it 
feems a thing to be wondered at, how people of that ftamp 
dare pretend to doubt, as, among other irreligious people, fome 
of them at times may be heard to do, whether there is fuch a 
being or not. God, it is wont to be alledged by thefe Sceptics, 
is good, and therefore would not probably admit a Being fo 
powerfully pernicious into his creation. But God hath admit- 
ted them, cruel as they oftentimes prove to their own fpecies, 
as well as to inferiour animals; why thén fhould they doubt of 
the poffible exiftence of fpirits of a yet higher order, who may 
take pleafure, and be greatly inftrumental, in the miferies of 
their inferiours. The fame reafon which they urge for the ex- 
clufion of thefe out of being is, at leait, as powerful for the ex- 
clufion of themfelves; and they have full as little room, upon 
that account, to doubt of the exiftence of a devil as of their own. 
Indeed, to do them juftice in thts cafe, they themfelves are only 
Devils of inferiour abilities. They exercife cruelty over thofe 
whom 
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whom God hath»put into their power, and Satan himfelf docs 
no more.’ 


Our author proceeds to fhew, how barbarity to irrational ‘be- 
ings, whofe natural proteétors we are, muft neceflarily leffen a 
man in the efteem of évery fenfible petfon; as it iniplies a ftrong 
prefumption, that he has divefted himfelf of thofe tenderaffections 
of the human breaft, which are nature’s chief guard, in many 
cafes, againft the greateft ehormities ; he means pity; ‘ Pity, 
which fo often befriends the needy, the fatherlefs, and the wi- 
dow, when the laws are too weak or too expenfive for their pro- 
te&tion; pity, which fo often guards the tendernefs of infants, 
and the feeblenefs of old age, from the penurioufnefs of friends, 
and the fury of enemies ; pity, which frequently gives a check 
to libidinous defire, ftops the’ mouth of infult, and feals up the 
lips of the flanderer.’? To be hardened againft this involuntary 
emotion in favour of the brute creation, opens: a door for fuf- 
picion, that one is capable of committing the _moft heinous 
crimes, and cruelty towards his own fpecies, though poflibly re- 
ftrained by the fear of punifhment, or other motives! than thofe 
of confcience. ‘There have been. tyrants, who, after their ad- 
vancement to fovereignty, have exercifed the moft atrocious 
cruelty upon their fellow creatures, which, whilft in fabjeétion 
to the laws of their country, they were feen to exercife only on 


ignoble animals. ¢ 


‘ Here, fays this benevolent writer, it may be alledged, that 
the cruelties we are fpeaking of are oftentimes committed by: 
people unapprized that they are criminal, and who confequent- 
ly fall not under the latter part of this cenfure.—Be it fo—yet 
ftill even thefe people, from the former principle alone, appear 
fuch as every prudent perfon muft think very dangerous aflo- 
ciates, And, in further proof of the juft apprehenfion of dan- 
ger from fuch connexions, it may be added, that the laws of 
our country have ordained, that no butcher fhall be permitted 
to fit in ajury on the life of a fellow-fubje& ; an eafy inference 
from which it is that if our legiflature hath affixed fuch an im- 
putation of pronenefs to fhed human blood upon one who is. 
compelled to flaughter brute creatures for a fubfiftence, we may 
reafonably deem Him ftill more dangeroufly prone to that crime, 
who hath habituated himfelf to torture them in his fits of anger 
or peevifhnefs, or perhaps cooly for his diverfion.’ 


‘ From what was juft now faid, another very ftrong reafon 
prefents itfelf to deter from barbarity to the inferiour animals. It. 
endangers the life of him that praétifes it. The great moral 
painter of our time hath very forcibly expreffed this truth ima 
feries of prints, entitled by him, The progrefs of cruelty ; in 


which having reprefented a youth advancing by degrees to the, 
E32 highett 
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higheft pitch of cruelty, from the torturing of -infe&s;, > birds, 
and beafts, to the murder of a poor girl who loves him, and 
who carries the fruit of her love for him in her womb; he ex- 
hibits the dead body of the inhuman wretch undergoing the 
laft infljftion of the law. amidft.a circle of furgeons, who cut 
and mangle it with as little appearance of pity, as he when alive 
was wont to fhew-to all the different kinds of creatures, which 
were fo unhappy as to fall into his hands.—A moft mercilefs 
and fhocking’ end it muft be confeffed, but altogether worthy fg 
fhockingly mercilefs a life! 


In a marginal note we meet with the following sacaliaibe 
which refle&s honour on the memory of the noble and amiable 
perfonage mentioned in it, who was the foul of  fociety ‘and 
mirth, the patron of merit, and the fure refuge of mifery and 
misfortune. ‘ At the late duke of Montague’s refidence are {till 
to be feen horfes, once ferviceable to him, enjoying, through 
his indulgence, the paftures of their old mafter, with an immu- 
nity from sll Jabour.’——-We quote this anecdote, becaufe we 
fhouid be glad to fee the example imitated. 


. After haying exhaufted every argument to enforce the duties 
6f clemency to irrational animals in general, our author con- 
cludes with a particular application to that fhocking and bar- 
barous diverfion prevalent among the vulgar of this country, 
and peculiar to them, of tying harmlefs poultry to ftakes upon 
Shrove-Tuefday, to become the fubje& of cruelty to all the 
ruffians of the neighbourhood, His account of the origin 
of this cuftom, and his refle&ions, deferve to be inferted. 


‘ No other nation under heaven, I believe, praétife it but 
our own ; and whence it had its rife among us 1 could never 
yet learn to my fatisfaétion : but the common account of it is, 
that the crowing of a cock prevented our Saxon anceftors from 
maffacring their conquerors, another part of our anceitors, 
the Danes, on the morning of a Shrove- = 5 Wena, whillt afleep 
in their beds.. Now, if this account of the rife of it be true, 
very little reafon have we to perpetuate the cuftom ; for many 
of us, in all probability, owe our beings to the prevention ‘of 
that maffacre ; ; and for others it can only ferve to’ fhew that 
they are the cruel and cowardly offfpring of as crpel and 
cowardly an anceftry : cowardly offfpring | fay, for cruelty is 
generally underftood to imply cowardice ; and how vefy great 
the cruelty we are now {peaking ‘of is; You, who have feen the 
heavy blows given to one of thofe poor animals atthe ftake of 
torture, and heard his. piercing fereams; who have feen his 
violent, but vain, ftruggles to: get loofe ; feen his toes batter- 
ed; his wings flagged, perhaps broken; his beak dropping 
ork ; and his ‘body by flow degrees finking through: bitter 4 
gui 
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guith to the ground ; ye, I fay, who have been prefent at fuch 
a {pectacle, and moft of you | believe have, how very great 
the cruelty we are fpeaking of is, need not now to be informed. 
Surely treatment like this of a weak defencelefs animal, an 
animal, however brave by nature, and courageous even to 
death againft his equal, favours. much of that bafe.quality, 
which tempted our Saxon fore-fathers to fteal filently to the 
chambers of their victorious enemies, and murder them fleep- 
ing in their beds. ra 

‘ Nor is cowardice the only ill quality with which. our na- 
tional abufe of this creature infinuates us chargeable. Was it 
a bird of rapine ; had we been hurt, or feared we the bein 
hurt by it; even to fuch a one, fuch cruelty would defervedly 
expofe us to that cenfure : but to exercife it on one of our owa 
domeftics, a poorcreature that from the violence of others flies 
{till for protection to our roofs, a creature too, which God-hath 
formed more univerfally ufeful to man than any other of the 
whole feathered race,—and fuch is the creature, upon:, whom 
we exercife it—argues us moreover inhofpitable, ungrateful, 
and, if not ftupidly inconfiderate, audacioufly impious,’ 


Upon the whole, we may. venture to affirm that our author 
‘has dignified a. fubject, feemingly mean and trivial; that he 
has convinced the underftandipg, and powerfully influenced the 
paffions ; in one word, that he is an excellent preacher, and an 
amiable member of fociety, as far as we are able to judge from 
a {mall performance, which breathes the moft generous and 
humane {fentiments. 


be) Shs) h aii fi ie a 





Art. 1X,,..Examples of the. Ancient Sages. Comtaining Senten- 
tious -Fables;..or, a lively Defcription of the Human Paffons, 
{chiefly.of Great Men) and thé Virtues and Vices which arife 

from them. Calle&ed out of the Eaftern, Greek, aad Latin Lan- 
guages, and now publifoed by Peter Bernard, E/g;' t2me. Pr. 
3s.: Dodfley. | | . 

\ E fear.that the volu this performance, exhibited as 
"A a fpecimen, will; by,ne;.means contribute. to whet the 

curiofity, of the public for, the remainder, As the author is a’ 

forgigneyts. ¢andour obliges,ug to, pals over numberlels trefpaffes: 

on the, pusity,of the Englifa leaguage-s' yet we:;cannot avoid ex- 
prefling ow, furprize, shat Mr, Bernard had.not either wrote: 
in fome other,tomgue, or, fubjetted-his copy, to revifal. and. cor- 
reCtion, by which he,might have.efcaped fomeifolecifms that 
are contrary, to ther grammar, and idiom of, any language-within 
our knowledge, ,. But admitting that the laws ‘firbofpitalty 
: | E 3 | oblige 
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oblige us to regard thefe as venial blemifhes, there are others, 
which that candour we owe to the public, requires we fhould 
declare. Common fenfe, good writing, and the laws of com- 
pofition, are nearly the fame in all countries, and the foreigner 
who fins againft thefe is‘every whit as culpable as if he were a 
native of our ifland. Be he Trojan or Rutulian, he muft not 
go unpunifhed, if he infults the public with egregious imperti- 
nence, and endeavours to profit by an art for which he has 
neither genius nor talents. 


As a vehicle for his moral fables, our author enters upon a 
ftrange fpecies of narrative, of which we cannot pretend to 
give any account, becaufe it appears to ys to be altogether in- 
comprehenfible. Jn point of minutenefs and prolixity in ftory- 
telling Mr. Bernard is not outdone by Juliet’s nurfe ; and with 
refpeé to his apologues, he has only trefpaffed upon every rule 
relating to charaéter, propriety, probability, moral, and diction, 
laid down by the critics, and confirmed by the examples of the 
beft writers of fables. We fhall only inftance the firft that oc- 
curs (call it fable or ftory) in proof of our author’s fagacity. 


“« It happened one night that a parcel of thieves, having 
got upon the roof of a gentleman’s houfe, were overheard by 
the mafter of the houfe, who was then in bed with his wife. 
He being very well aware of their errand, whifpered his wife in 
thefe words : I hear thieves breaking into our houfe, and fhould 
I attempt by force to oppofe them, they will furely murder us 
both; follow my advice therefore, and afk me by what means 
I got all my wealth ; and when I refufe to tell it you, impor- 
tune me in the moft earneft manner to relate it. The lady did 
as fhe was bid; but received aloud for anfwer, Alas, my dear, 
you know not how much you trouble nije by this requeft ; ‘let 
it fuffice that I have brought you a large eftate, enjoy there- 
fore what you find, eat, drink, and be chearful, but do not 
enquire into fuch matters as do not concern you ; for fhould you 
be everheard by any body, our ‘utter ruin muft be the confe- 
quence. Well but, dear husband, replied the wife, did I-ever 
reveal a fecret wherewith you intrufted me? conceal not there-’ 
fore now, I befeech ‘you, - the ‘cayge°of all’ our rieties, firice here 
we are quite alone,'and no enécan poffibly overhear'us. The 
husband, being feemingly-*perfuaded, ‘replied, Well then, in 
full-dependance on your fidelity): F-wilk not conceal any thing 
from yout know then, thatiall:rhe imehte treafure we poffefs 
] procured by theft and tobbery-' "Phe dady, appedting ‘to be 
very much aftonifhed, jan{fwer’d, But-how, » my dear, can that be 
poffible, whilit-the whole world’ takes" you for-aii honeft and 
virtuotis man? Iwill tell you; ‘repitéd he; ° T° always' managed 
any affairs with fo much awe caré that no body ‘could 


by 
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by any means difcover, or even fufpeé& me; my praétice has 
conftantly been to goin bright moonlight nights upon the roofs 
of thofe houfes which I knew to be inhabited by the richeft peo- 
ple. I then fought for a window into which the moon fhene di- 
rectly, whereon I repeated feven times the word Swlem, which had 
been taught me for this purpofe by a famous-magician, and em- 
bracing the beams of the moonfhine, threw myfelf downwards, | 
by which means | de{cended foftly and unhurt to the ground, 
where I repeated the fame word; when immediately all the 
locks opened ‘to me of their own accord, and the moonlight 
fhewed me the treafures of the houfe, of which colleéing to- 
gether as much as I could carry, I ufed to repeat my charm once 
more, by which means I reafcended on the moonfhine to the 
place from whence I came, bearing off my booty in. fafety, 


without the leaft fear of deteétion. 


“« To this dialogue the thieves, who were three in number, 
liftened with great attention, nor could any one be more re- 
joiced than they, on the difcovery, as they imagined, of the 
moft valuable fecret in the world. Away, faid one of them to 
his companions, away now with all forts of folicitude to get 
wealth, this piece of knowledge is of itfelf fufficient to pro- 
cure whatever we can defire. They then continued filent till fuch 
time as they thought the gentleman and his wife were gone to 
fleep again ; when the eldeft of them, eager to put the experi- 
ment toa proof, pronounced the words of the fuppofed charm, 
and, clafping in his arms a bundle of moonfhine, for it was 
then bright moonlight, in the imagination that he fhould, by 
the help of the myftical words, defcend foftly, he let loofe his 
arms and legs, and threw himfelf forwards, but fell down head- 
long with fo much violence, that he broke his neck and feveral 
of his bones; whereupon the landlord jumped from his bed, 
and beating him all the time feverely with a large cudgel, 
loaded him with reproaches, demanding of him what bufinefs 
he had in that place. To which the poor miferable thief only. 
replied, in a pitiful tone, Do to me whatever you pleafe, for I 
have merited all this treatment by my own too great credu- 
lity. ”? a! ; > 

Now we fhould be glad. ‘to ‘know by what miracle the poor 
thief was reftored to the ule ‘of fpeech, after havirig broke his 
neck ; and whethet, in ‘Mr? Bernard’s country, fuch an accident 
be deemed of ts — —aee to: tite as ‘the: cutting a 
finger ? 3% @hW Ae 

Notwithftanding “he faults we. ¢, hay ve. “mention edyi@ ju judicious 
reader may make fhift to pick out’ fome Oe lat and in- 


firuétion from the Examples of the Ancient Sages. 
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Art. X. Love Elegies: and other Poems. ato. Pr. Ls. Davies 


Argiletanas mavis babitare tabernas, 
Cum tibi, parve liber, ferinia noftra vacent. 
Nefcis, beu, nefcis domine faftidia Rome : 
Crede mibi, nimium Martia turba fapit. 
LE therias, lafcive, cupis volitare per auras: 


I, fuge; Jed poteras tutior effe domi. Mart. 


ISTORY can inftance no age in which the buds of poe- 

try appeared more promifing and plenteous, and were lefs 
cherifhed by the hand of patronage, than in the prefent. They 
may be compared to the wild daify fpringing up without culture, 
which, though in itfelf a beautiful flower, is overlooked on ac- 
count of its frequency. Thefe pieces before us have a confi- 
derable fhare of merit, and are probably the production of a 
young mufe, who fings from inclination, without any profped 
of turning genius to more folid advantage. 


We are in fome doubt, however, about the propriety of an 
expreflion im the fecond line of the firft elegy, 


‘ Darknefs extends her ebon ray.’ 


The ebon car of night, ebon cave of darknefs, are accurate meta- 

hors ; but that of darknefs emitting ¢bon rays, is, we are 

aftaid, hardly allowable, darknefs being in effect no other than 

a negation, a privation of light ; unlefs we adopt the Hutchin- 

fonian philofophy, and confider darknefs, or tahom, as.a fub- 

ftantial body confined in a fubterraneous cave, from whence it 

is diffufed every night. Be that as it may, there is in this 

elegy an eafinels of verfification, and a tendernefs. of fenti- 

“ment, which cannot fail of being agreeable to a reader of. fen- 

fibility. The fecond is, in our opinion, more poetical than the 

firft, and doubtlefS more pathetic. We fee the, author had Ti- 

bullus in, his eye, and was well. acquainted with Mr. Gray’s 

productions. The following epitaph is one of the beft we 

have feen: | rg ry eve ake 

‘ Confign’d to duft, beneath this ftone, 

In manhood’s prime is-Damon laid ;__. | 

Joylefs he liv’d, and « d unknown . sdnak sine 

In bleak misfortune’s barren Tt iar 
Lov'd) by the, mufe, sbut: log’din vat@i-29 40 heros! 

*T was beauty drew his ruin on ; ¢ 19Q01n 

_Fe faw young Daphne on the plains 

Fie ‘lov’d; believ’d," and was ‘undone. yak eek BLAS 


in " pat ; std tatheae tasbe i . 
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Effai fur Pétude de la Litteratare: 


His heart then funk beneath the ftorm, - . 
(Sad meed of unexampled truth) 

And forrow, like an envious worm, © 
Devour’d the bloffom of -his youth. - 


Beneath this ftone the youth is laid --- _ 
O greet his afhes with a tear ! 

May heav’n with bleffings crown his fhade, 
And grant that peace he wanted here !” 


We wifh we had room to infert the in{cription written on otie 
of the feats in Ham walks, in which we find a delicate claff- 
cal fimplicity, mingled -with fine interefting poetical images, — 


The laft piece of this colleéion is intituled, Verfes written 
upon a pedeftal, beneath a row of elms in a meadow near 
Richmond ferry, belonging to Richard Owen Cambridge, Efq; 
September 1760. It is a kind of poetical exorcifm, concludi 
with this well-turn’d compliment to the owner of the villa. 


« Such then alone may venture here, 
Wha, free from guilt, are free from fear ; 
Whofe wide affections can embrace 
The whole extent of human race ; 

Whom virtue and her friends approve ; 
Whom Cambridge and the mufes love.’ 


On the whole, we think the author deférves to wear the 
garland he has fo agreeably woven. | 








———— - = 


Ant. XI. Effi fur Péitude dela Litterature. 8v0. Pr. 21, 64, 
Becket and Hondt. ¢ 


pr APS the moft extraordinary circumftance. apper- 
taining to this performance, is its being written in_ the 
French language by a native of England. The author, Mr. 
Gibbon, dedicates the piece, in Englifh, to his own father, 
froma fenfe of filial gratitude, which the reatler cannot but 
approve. In an advertifement or preface, “prefixed to the 
pamphlet, this ingenious-young gentleman“4peaks with great 
modefty’ of his work, which he. fays is really’an' effay, a- 
rifing from a defire to juftify a’ favoutite Rudy, (namely, thé 
Belles Lettres) and‘reféueé it front thé contempt’ into whith it 
had lately fallen ; * Indeed, (adds hit) thie alitictity are‘tilt reat, 
but no’ longer ' ftudied:4=T here: “are! Milk Perlons of tafte > bae 
very "few of literature: Fre takes 6cctron' 'tb"' pate? a genteel’ 
compliment to the author of Phjmeti, ‘ah conehides‘his*intrdé— 
, evonass: sic wibisc ei 2ntsiag Ser! lo Mots) ni Niggegaus 





“58 Effai fur Pétude de la Litterature. 

duction to this effeét. *« After having kept for two years this 
little piece, the amufement of my leifure-hours in the country, 
I venture, at laft to prefent it to the *public, whofe indulgence 
I need both for the matter and the language. My youth enti- 
tles me to the one ; -and my writing in.a foreign tongue ren- 
ders the other quite neceflary.’ What -sthould induce an Englith 
author to write in the French language, we cannot conceive, 
unlefs he was actuated by one or all of thefe three motives; a 
defire of extending the benefit of ‘his lucubrations, by means 
of alanguage which may be termed univerfal ; an ambition 
of fhewing that he can exprefs himfelf with freedom, elegance, 
and propriety in the French language; or, a perfuafion, that 
his. vernacular tongue is not fo well adapted, as that of our 
neighbours, for the conveyance of thofe fentiments, which he 
meant to communicate. It muft be owned, that the language 
of this piece is, in general corre&t and nervous; but, at the fame 
time, it appears laboured, and intermixed with expreffions, 


fore of which, we apprehend, are not to be numbered among. 


the idioms of the French language. Ina word, we think the 
ftyle, though evidently formed on the manner of Voltaire, is 
neither fo warm, free, or perfpicuous, as that of the original 
whom he has chofen to imitate. But, it would be unreafonable 
to expect, that an’ Englifhman, in his firft effay; fhould write 
in a foreign language, without the leaft mark of innaccuray 
and conftraint; a fevere judge might fay, that our author fome- 
times endeavouring at precifion, falls into obfcurity ; and that 
neither his ftile, nor his mode of thinking, is altogether free 
from affectation and fingularity. Between the preface and-the 
effay itfelf, we find a letter to the author, written by Dr. Maty, 
in which-that ingenious gentleman, with great jufticeand good 
humour, rallies thofe. illiberal prejudices, that ferve only to 
keep up odious diftinétions betwixt nations that ought to be 
confidered as fellow-citizens in fcience, and brothers in n hu- 
manity. 


The fubje& of the performance that lies before us, is the 
ftudy of the. belles lettres, on which the author has difplayed 
abundance of erudition and ingenuity... He. feems to have ftu- 
died the. antients‘with. tafte and accuracy ;. yet, many of his 
obfervations, haye. been made by former writers ; and, ,if.,we 
are not miftaken;, his. turn of; thinking, he has in a great mea- 
fure. derived from, the memoirs,of ‘the academy of belles lettres, 
That he, has, carefully perufed, thefe memoirs, appears:by. the 
querarions from, Shee with, which: he has illuftrated,and con- 


rmed his own fentiments. and, dedudtions., ‘The modern, French, 


authors feem extremely fond of maxims and apothegms, Our 


author, j in imitation of thefe patterns, is particularly fententious. 
Almoit 
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Almoft every line conftitutes a dogma ; every fentence includes 
adecifion. ‘ La phyfique & les mathematiques font a prefent 
far le tréne.—Elles voyent toutes leur fceurs profternées devant 
elles, enchaineés 4 leur char, ou tout-au-plus occupées ador- 
ner leur trimphe.—Qu’il fe gardat bien de chercher une fyf- 
ftéme ; mais, qu’il fe gardat bien d’avantage de l’eviter.—Si 
les Grecs n’avoient été efclaves, les Latins feroient encore bar- 
bares.——Conftantinople tomba fous le fer de Mahomet—Les 
Medicis accueillerent les mufes defolées : ils encouragerent les 
lettres. —Erafmme fit plus, il les cultiva, &c.’~ ‘Triie it is, one of 
the academicians of Paris has complained that mathematics 
and natural philofophy were more univerfally ftudied than the 
belles lettres ; that might have been the cafe at Paris, when 
the Abbé wrote. But, we apprehend this is is not the prefent 
cafe in England. Few, very few, ftudy the mathematics : few 
improvements, if any, have-been lately made either in mathe- 
matics or phyfics, exclufive of the new doétrine of eleétricity, 
if that, indeed, can be called an improvement ; whereas every 
perfon in England, that can read the horn-book, or at leaft, 
all who can fcan a line in Virgil, pretend to tafte in the belles 
lettres. It were well for the community, that the ftudy of 
mathematics was more in vogue. It would introduce a habit 
of thinking with precifion; and be produétive of difcoveries 
which might be applied to ufeful purpofes in life. With refpeé& 
to the other caution, that we ought to beware of going in queft 
of fyftems, but more wary ftill in avoiding them ; it requires'a 
little explanation :. we fuppofe the author means that a man 
ought not to hunt after fyftems in order, to embrace them ; 
nor ought he to renounce all fyftems without underftanding 
their defeéts, merely through affectation of fingularity. Why 
the Latins would have been ftill barbariansif the Greeks had not 
been flaves, we fhould be glad to learn. For our parts, we 
imagine the Romans might have been polifhed by the Greeks, 
even if the Greeks had been their conquerors. Certain it is, 
many barbarous nations were firft conquered, and then polith- 
ed, by the Romans. Conftantinople, it is true, was facked by 
Mahomet Il. but we apprehend the mufes had abandoned it 
before that period, The family of the Medicis encouraged 
letters. —Erafmus did more; he Cultivated them, One would 
imagine, from this obfervation, that Erafmus was fome princely 
patron of the liberal’ arts; from his being brought in compa- 
rifon ‘with the Medicis ; in our’ opinion it* might: be faid with 
equal propriety, +‘ Pope “Julius “If. encouraged “feulpture and 
painting’; 5 Buonaroti‘and’ ‘Raphael did more 5 “they cultivated 
thefe‘arts.”" We might cite” feveral other ' fernfaike! that’ miift’ 
appear obfcure to-an ordinary’ feader, fach? as this! ** Si’ 1é¢' 
homenes- raifonnaient autant lorfqwils agrffent} que'' lorfqu’ils’ 
difcourent, 
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difcourent, les belles lettres feroient devenués Pobjet de I’ad- 


miration du vulgaire, & de l’eftime des fages.”—* If men reafon. . 


ed as much in théir conduét, as in their converfation, the beldes 
lettres would become the object of admiration among the 
vulgar, and of efteem among the wife”. This we take to be 
one of thofe thoughts, which the French call un pea rechercheé.s». 
Our author dates the decay of the belles lettres from the infti- 
tution of the French academy, and fays, they received their 
mortal blow from the difpute about the merits of the antients 
and the moderns.---But, he ought to have confidered that this 
difpute did not extend its influence to this kingdom. He 
then-charaéterizes fome great men, who wefe at the fame time 
diftinguifhed in the belles lettres ; and alfo of perfons of eru. 
dition, who were great men. In his difquifition on tafte, he 
obferves that the three fources of beauty, are thefe, Man, Na- 
ture, and Art. ‘ Les images de la prémiere efpece, le tableau 
de ’hommre, de fes grandeurs, de fes petiteffes, de fes paffions, 
de fes changemens, font celles qui conduifent le plus furement 
wa écrivain 4 Pimmortalité, Chaque fois qu’on Jit Euripide 
ov Térence on y découvre de nouvelles beautés. Cependant ce 
n’eft ni a la conduite fouvent défe€tueufe de leur piéces ni aux 
finefles cachées de leur heureufe fimplicité que ces Poétes 
doivent leur renommeée. Le cceur fe reconnoit dans: leurs ta- 
bleaux vrais et naifs, et s’y reconnoit avec plaifir. 


‘ La nature, toute vafte qu’elle eft, a fourni peu d'images aux 
Poetes. Bornés par leur objet ou pat le préjugé des-hommesa 
fon écorce, ils n’ont ped péindre' que la fucceffive varieté des 
faifons ; une mer irritée par les tempétes ; lés Zephirs du’ Prim 
tenis refpirant amour ét les plaifirs. “Un se nomibre de ge 
nies ont bientét 6puifé ces tableaux.” D aes 

«Part ‘fear reftoit. Jentens par Vart totit ce dont les 
hommes ont orné ou’ defiguré la nature, les religiofis, les gous 
vernemens, les ufuages. Ils s’éty font tous fervis: et ilfaut 
convertir qu’ils ont tous eu taifon. Letts concitoyens, et leurs 
contemporains les entendoient fans peine, et les lifoient avec 
plaifir, Ils dimoient a retrouver dans les ouvrages des grands 
hommes dé leur nation tout ce'qui avoit rendu refpecables leut 


aneétres ; tout ce qu’ils tegardoient comme facte 5 ; tout & ; 


qu'its pratiquolent comme utile.” 


He. takes notice that the militaryart of the antients was  favoue 
rable to poetry, becaufe.it allqwed, the detail of fingle combats, 
altercations,, and, other interefting, perfonalities, betirgen, the. hes 

nocs.of the poem ; whereas), at prefent armies are, yaft machines 
aedohad, bythe. breath, of the-general, ;.The,mufe attempts 
net the defcription of. its movements, :: She, feems.afpaid of.per 


navrag thofe dread] whirlyiags, of fire and powder. in 
an 
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and fmoke, which conceal,at once the hero and the coward, 
the captain and. the foldier.. In our opinion, however, a mos: 
dern battle teems with circumftances. more fublime, and inci- 
dents as pathetic and intereftiag, as any to, be found in Homer. 
He thinks the poetry of the ancients was likewife affifted’ by the 
nature of their- government, and the detail of their religion. 
In order to tafte the beauties of ancient poetry, ‘he tells us we 
muit confider the charaéter of the ‘author, the nature of the 
fubje&t, and the manners of the'people reprefented, He takes 
this opportunity to praife the art of Virgil, and Hazards a new 
hypothefis concerning the defign of the Georgics.” “He fays we 
muft not imagine that Virgil undertook his Georgics for the be-. 
nefit of agriculture, a fubje&t upon which ‘above’ fifty Greek 
and Roman writers had already éxercifed their talents. No, his. 
defign was to foften the manners of the veterans, among whom, 
lands were diftributed by the emperor, to tame their mutinous 
difpofition, and reconcile them to the quiet of a country life, by 
defcribing its pleafures and advantages. The thought is inge- 
nious ; but to us not fatisfactory, A poet who fits down to 
write paftorals, dees not enquire whether the art of Keeping 
theep will be improved by his produ@ion. He writes to give 
pleafure to his readers, by affembling agreeable: images, and 
conveying them to the fancy in the delightful.vehicle of poetry. 
Enamoured as we are ef Virgil’s verfification, and in particular 
of his Georgics, we cannot think his poetry was :fo energic as. 
to alter. the. difpofition ofthe rugged veterans: grown old in 
ignorance, ferocity, andrapine.. Thecaufe deesnet feem equal 
to the effe&t : it is like chufing: a ftraw fora leaver, when the 
bufinefs is to overturn a mountain. 


He in the next place treats of criticifm, which he defines in 
this manner: ‘ La critique .eft, felon moi, l’art de juger des 
écrits et des écrivains ; ce quiils ont dit s‘'ils l’ont bien dit, s’ils 
ont dit vrai.’ The fubjects of criticifm he enumerates : * Tout 
ce qu’ont été les hommes ; tout ce que le génie a créé ; tout ce 
que la raifon a pesé; tout ce que le travail a recueilli, voila le 
département de-la critique. La jufteffe d’efprit, la fineffe, a, 
pénétration, font toutes néceffaires pour l’exercer dignement.’ 


The folowing charaéter of a critic is juftly conceived and’ 
well expreffed : Mi. de Pouilly, member of the academy of belles 
lettres, had taken it in his head to invalidate the truth of the 
firft five centuries of the Roman hitory, on the ftrength of an 
ancient treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, preferved 
at Rome in the time of Polybius; which treaty.contradiéted all 
the other hiftorians. Our author removes this objeQion by an 
ingenious itroke of criticifm. 
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_ In explaining the mutual depéndance of the f{ciences, ‘We 
alfo exerts his fagacity and erudition, in vindicating Virgil from 
the charge of anachronifm, in reprefenting AZneas and Dido as 
cotemporary ; and finds this tafk the more eafy by adopting’ the 
chronology of Sir Ifaac Newton. © ' ! 


In“demonftrating the conneétion between natural philo- 
fophy and what he calls literature, he takes notice of the de- 
fcription of the plague in Thucydides and Lucretius, as a cir- 


cumftance that throws great light on the art of medicine. But. 


we muft obferve, that there is a-great difference between an 
hiftorical or poetical.detail of a plague, and the medical deferip- 
tion of the fymptoms and effeéts of a pettilence. He is of 
Opinion, that the naturalifts of antiquity derived great helps 
from the fhews in the amphitheatres, for which all forts of 
wild beafts were provided, and of confequence the nature of 
each muft, in a great meafure, have been ftudied and known, 


‘ Du tems des Pline, des Ptolomée, et des Galien, l'Europe, 
a préfent le fiege des fciences, ’étoit également : mais la Gréce, 
VAfie, la Syrie, PEgypte, Afrique, pais féconds en mifacles 
€toient remplis d’yeux dignes de les voir. ‘Tout ce vafte corps 
étoit uni parla paix, par Jes loix et par la langue. L’Africain 
et le Breton, l’Efpagnol et ?Arabe fe rencontroient dans la capi- 
tale, et s’inftruifoient tour-a-tour. Trente des premiers de 
Rome, fouvent éclairés eux mémes, toujours accompagnés de 
ceux qui l’étoient, partoient tous les ans de la capitale pour gou- 
verner les provinces, et pour peu qu’ils euffent de curiofité, l’au- 
torite applaniffoit les routes la {cience.’ 


He afterwards takes into confideration, what he calls /E/prit 
Philofophique, which, according to his definition, we fhould take 
to be the fame thing with genius. * L’ efprit philofophique con- 
fifte 4 pouvoir remonter aux idées fimples ; a faifir et a combi- 
net les premiers principes. Le coup-d’eil de fon poffeffeur eft 
jufte mais en méme tems étendu. Place fur une hauteur, il em- 
braffe une grande étendue de pais, dont il fe forme une image 
nette et unique, pendant que des efprits auffi juftes, mais plus 
bornes n’en découvrent qu’une partie.—Don du ciel, le grand 
nombre l’ignore ou le méprife, &c.? He makes fome judicious 
~obfervations on the tinéture which this efprit or genius takes 
from the different prejudices of different men; their national 
differences in point of religion, cuftoms, and manners ; and 
feems to think, that the work of an Indian, even tho’ filled with, 
abfurdities, would be an ineftimable performance, inafmuch as 
it would prefent us with a curious experiment of the human ge- 
nius or underftanding, exhibited in circumftances which we have 


never experienced, and influenced by manners and religious 
opinions, 
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opinions, quite contrary-to thofe we own and embrace. After 
having made a proper-diftinétion between fubtlety and ftrength. 
of underftanding, between oebfcurity and depth.of thought, aad 
an affectation of paradox and a creative genius, he lays, down 
rules for the choice.of fatts. in hiftory ;:;he explains the advan-. . 
tages of feizing the fmaller- features that often ftrike the cha- 

raéter ; and enquires ‘into thofe periods,,mhen vice and virtue. 
feemed to prevail with the moft abfolute dominion. He then 
draws a parallel between Tacitus and Titus Livius, in which we 
fiad nothing but what has. been obferved by other writers, - He 
fays, Livy writes hiftory like an orator, and ‘Tacitus like a phi: 
lofopher. We fhould be apt to fay rather, that Livy writes like 
an annalift, and Tacitus like a politician. © ‘The ‘firft,’ indeed, 

has omitted many things telating | to internal government, which 
we fhould be glad to iol: thé other, in tracing caufes, has 
perhaps fpun the thread of politics too ‘fine, fo as even to des 
ceive himfelf, and miflead his readers. ‘We Could fay more 6n 
this fubje&, if time and opportunity would permit, We thall 
only obferve, that our author not only writes in the French 
language, but feems, to have adopted the French manner of 
thinking. A French hiftorian, inftead of recording faés and 
incidents, is eternally diving into the intrigues of the cabinet. 
The following remarks are entirely in the fpirit of Voltaire. 
‘La negligence ou le mauvais goit dun hiftorien peut nous 
faire perdre 4 jamais un trait unique. pour nous etourdir du 
bruit d’un combat.---Je gravis fur les Alpes avec Hannibal ; 

mais j’affifte au confeil de Tibere, &c.” 


Doubtlefs, were an hiftorian to confine himfelf to the noife 
of battles, the fenfible reader would foon grow fick of that 
noife : but another critic may as juftly obferve, that I would ra- 
ther follow Cincinnatus or Scipio in the field of glory, animated 
by their example to heroifm and public virtue, than affift at the 
intrigues of Tiberius, and bewilder myfelf in conjeétures, touch- 
ing the motives of his infamous conduét. Our author very fa- 
gacioufly remarks, ‘ Le génie brillant fe laiffe éblouir par fes 
propres conjectures : il facrifie la liberté aux hypothéfes. Decette 
difpofition naiffent les fyftémes. -On a. vd. du deffein dans. les 
actions d’un grand homme; ona apperci un ton dominant dans 
fon cara&tére, et des fpéculatifs de cabinet ont auflitét voulu 
faire de tous les hommes des étres auffi fyftematiques dans. la 
pratique que dans la fpéculation. Ils ont trouvé de l’art dans 
leurs paffions, de la politique dans leurs foibleffes, de la diffi- 
mulation dans leur inconftance; en un mot, a-force de vouloir 
faire honneur a l’efprit humain, ils en ont fouvent fait bien pen 
au coeur. 
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iM juftement: whoqués de leur rafinement, et fachés de voip 
étendre 4 tous les hommes des prétentions'qu’on ent dé borner 
2 un Philippe ou a un Céfar, des efprits: plus. naturels fe font 
jettés dans autre extréme. Ils ont baani-l’art du monde tioral 
pour y fubftituer le hazard.’ Selon eux let foibles mortels n’avit. 
fent qué par caprice. La fureur d’un écervelé Crablit on em 
pled: la foibleffe d’wne femme le détruiti’ 


“In examining the fyftem of paganifta, Mr. Gibbon faye what 
has been often obferved before, that the Grecian religion was de- 
rived from the AZgyptian ; that this lait was altogether allego- 
rical ; and that in the firlt ages of Greece, the veneration pa rs 
to the memory of, heroes was perfeétly diftin® from the wor 
of the gods. He confiders the fyftem of Ephemerus the Mit 
fenian, who attempted to prove, that Jupiter and the'reft of the 
gods were no other than mortals deceaféd ; and takes notice 
that this fyftem never prevailed but, under the Roman empire, 
when a degenerate race payed divine honours to a fet of mon- 
fters unworthy of being. thought human creatures. He then 
dives into the human heart, in order to unravel the clue of 
errors, which, from the true, fi mple, and univerfal principle, 
that there is a fupernatural power, led by degrees to that ab- 
furdity of creating gods, whom man might blah to refemble, 
He explains the confufed fentiment of a favage, who adores 
every. thing he fees and believes more excellent than himfelf: 
the fiately oak that fhaded him with its feliage, and the ftream 
that iain Be his thirff. By experience he comibines his ideas, 
and multiplies his gods: he traces the confequences of thefe 
combinations : he demonftrates the géerieration and hierarchy of 
the gods; and the fyftems of liberty, amd neceflity. He ac 
counts for the union between the two: {pecies of divinities; the 
preference given to one fpecies over the other; their mutual 

arrels ; their affuming the human figure, and their fufcepti- 
bility of corporal pain and pleafure. . He,:makes fome obferva- 
tions on general events ; on: the mixture of caufes that concur 
in producing particular events ; and on the elevation of Augal- 
tus to the empire of Rome. - We wiih. we. could particularize 
this curious and moft original part of the eflay, which he con- 
cludes in thefe words: * Voila quelques: réflexions, qui. m’ont, 
paru folides fur les differens ufages des Belles-Lettres, .Heu- 
reux fi je pouveis en infpirer le goit! J’aurois trop bonne, opi- 
nion de moi-méme, fi je ne fentois: pas les défauts de cet effai, 
j’en aurois une trop mauvaife fi je n’efpérois\pas, que dans un 
age moins précoce et avec des connoiflances-plis etendues je 
pourrai me voir plus en état d’y fuppléer; On pourra dire que 
ces réflexions font vraies mais ufees, ou qu’elles font nouvelles 


Quel auteur aime les critiques? Cependant 


mais paradoxes. 
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fu premiére me déplairoit le moins. L’avantage de l’art m’eft 
plus cher que la gloire de l’artifte.’ 

The ingenious author has very little reafon to be afraid of the 
candid critic, if he writes,up to the promife derived from the me- 
rit of this eflay, in which, if there is any thing to blame, there 
is certainly much more to commend, 
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Art: XII. Melanges de Chirurgie, par M. Claude Pouteau, . 
M. D. C. ancien Chirurgien en Chef du grand Hotel-Dieu de 
Lyon. 8wvo. Paris. 


HESE mifcellanies contain a variety of curious obferva- 

tions on anart of the utmoft confequence to fociety, and 
that has happily been improved to admiration in France and 
England ; notwithftanding which we fee a praétice condemned 
by the beft furgeons of the age, revived by our author with. 
great fuccefs: we mean the actual cautery in obitinate fixed 
rheumatifms, and pains of the joints. This is the fubje& of 
the firft piece, intitled, 4 Memoir on the Advantages of the a@ual’ 
Cautery applied to thofe Parts attacked by fixed inveterate rheumatic 
Pains. Our author obferves, that this operation has been long 
decried, and the very apparatus terrible in an age that breathes 
nothing but the moft elegant and voluptuous effeminacy and 
tendernefs. The very cure.is thought worfe than the difeafe ; 
and all thofe barbarous ancient operations are now exploded for 
others perhaps lefs effetual, but more confiftent with the emaf- 
culated genius of modern ages.. The furgeon who would now 
arm himfelf with the cruel inftrument of devouring fire, would 
be regarded as a favage ; the moft fhining reputation, and efta- 
blifhed character, would not be fufficient to combat the preju- 
dices of mankind, and remove the horror which his barbarity 
excited. 


Our intrepid and ingenious author is perfe&tly aware of the 
clamours that will be raifed againft his renewing an operation 
which humanity has banifhed ; but he endeavours to fkreen 
himfelf behind a very rational theory, feveral undeniable facts, 
and the authority of all antiquity, of the northern nations, the 
Indians and the Egyptians, who {till ufe the a€tual cautery. M. 
Pouteau, however, very judicioufly lays but little ftrefs on the 
authority of praétitioners, fo far behind us in the career of f{ci- 
ence and the arts. He chufes to reft his chief defence on real 
inftances of aftonifhing cures, performed by actual cautery 
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within his own obfervation, and immediately under his dire@ion;. 
He fpeaks from experience, and founds the fuccefs of his pub-- 
lication upon the force of truth, without endeavouring by any 
other means to oppofe rivetted ftubborn prejudices. He proves: 
that the beft, the leaft dangerous, and’ fometimes the only cure 
for rheumatic pains, is the application of aétwal cautery to the’ 
part affected. He relates four different cafes of rheumatic dif- 
orders, the moft poignant and excruciating, which yielded to: 
burning, after they had foiled all the art of phyfic and furgery, 
and been treated with all the internal medicines and external 
applications recommended by ancientand motern practice. The: 
cure was fo fudden, that fire feemed to operate like a charm ;. 
whence he concludes, that we fhould be wanting to humanity,. 
by profcribing a method which effectually performs a cure, when: 
all other means have been tried to no purpofe. The difcovery 
of a remedy equally fure and lefs painful than fire ought alone 
to explode a method of cure, which affords unhoped-for relief 5 
but in this inftance the misfortune is, that we impoverifh on the 
one fide without enriching on the other. 


M. Pouteau’s theory explains, in a fatisfatory manner, the 
effects of the actual cautery, and the means by which fire works: 
a change in the humours. He attributes to this element a va- 
riety of properties extremely oppofite in themfelves, and hap- 
pily reconciles the contraditions, which, on a fuperficial view,, 
may appear in his fyftem. Upon the whole,. he concludes that 
fire refolves, attenuates, evacuates, relaxes, con{tringes, di- 
vides, unites, ftimulates, or appeafes, according to the degree 
and method of application. 


The next memoire is upon the ufe of fetons, in that difeafe 
of the eye called {ula lachrymalis, by which the great caruncle 
in the interior angle of the eye is affe&ted, and the tears pro- 
truded down the cheek. However, the fpecies of fiftula, iw 
which our author chiefly recommends fetons, is that where pus 
is generated in the lachrymal fac, and mixed with the tears ;, 
but he ufes the feton only as an auxiliary to the probe and 
biftoury. =’ 


In the next memoire we find abundance of curious phyfiolo- 
gical reafoning, upon abfceffes formed in the liver, in confe- 
quence -of violent contufions on the head, and. concuffions of 
the brain, ‘The author endeavours to prove, that the fuppura- 
tion in the liver arifes from obftru&tions, owing to repletion im 
the ramifications of the vena porta, or hepatic artery. His 
do&rine is in fubftance as follows : 1{t, Blows falling upon the 
head with force fufficient to affee& the organization, render the 
circulation of the blood more difficult through the arterial and 
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venous fyftem. 2dly, The ramifications of the depending aorta 
are furcharged with all the blood, which, in a fate of health, 
pailes by the afcending arteries into the veins ef the head. 
3diy, The confequent fuppurations which we frequently fee 
happen in the lungs, inteftines, and other vifcera of the lower 
belly, and efpecially in the liver, have not their origin in ob- 
ftructions of the venous, but of the arterial fyftem. 4thly, 
Bleeding in the feet encreafes the inflammation, by drawing a 
greater mafs of blood into the inferior aorta. Common fenfe, 
therefore, fays he, dire&ts, that we fhould avoid this operation, 
without we want to encreafe the fuppuration, and bring on ic- 
terical complaints. Notwithftanding this dogmatic affertion, 
M. Pouteau will not deny common fenfe to M. Bertrand, who 
differs with him foto ca/o im theory, and has wrote perhaps as 
plaufibly and elaborately as our author upon the fame fubjed. 
Upon the whole, the hypothefis here offered is ingenious and 
pretty; but we apprehend it will be difficult to confirm it by 
inconteftable facts, and undoubted obfervation. ) 


Our author’s fourth memoire fhews, by a number of expe- 
riments, that oil of olives proves an infallible cure in the bite 
of a viper; and he migh have affirmed the fame of expreffed 
oil of almonds, which equally fheaths the acrimony of the 
poifon; nor do we doubt but any other oil, as fmooth, 
fweet, and lubricating, would produce fimilar effets. But it 
would appear, that this remedy is mentioned only to imtro- 
duce an hypothefis concerning the manner in which the poifon 
operates. His opinion ts, that the poifon of vipers a&s with 
a peculiar acrimony ; that the effects. are proportioned to the 
length and fize of the teeth (we apprehend he means to the 
depth of the wound, by which the poifon is infinuated farther ;) 
that the blood of animals bit by a viper firft coagulates, and 
afterwards diffolves in the fpace of a few hours ; that neither 
the coagulation or diffolution in the parts adjoining ‘to the 
wound, are the immediate effe&is of the poifon; that experi- 
ment hath not fhewn, whether the poifon be of an acid or of an 
alkaline nature ; that undtous, oily, and emollient applica- 
tions, in general, are the beft remedies ; and that hot volatile 
medicines are at leaft ufelefs, probably pernicious. 





Befides the above there are a variety of curious and well 
written chirurgical memoirs, which we have not room to ana 
lize ; reciting the fubje&ts would therefore be unneceffary. 
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Art. XIII. Traité des Accouchemens, contenant des Obfervations 
importantes fur la Pratique de cet Art. Par M. Puzos, Chirur- 
gien de Paris, et de 1’ Académie Royale de Chirurgie, corrigé et pubs 
lié par M. Morifot Deflandes, Dodteur Regent de la Faculté de 
Medecine de Paris. 4to. Paris, 


HE great reputation of M. Puzos, his extenfive practice 

for the fpace of forty years, and the character of the edi- 
tor of this performance, well known in the republic of letters, 
give fanction to the prefent colle€tion of obfervations in. mid- 
wifery. We are told by Dr. Morifot, that it was cuftomary 
with M. Puzos to commit to paper whatever occurred that was 
interefting in the courfe of his practice: hence we may judge 
that this publication is not intended for a regular fyftem of the 
art. It muit likewife be confeffed, that feveral of the obferva- 
tions which M. Puzos feems to regard as new, and intirely his 
own, have been handed about from one praé¢titioner to another 
for fome years paft; andindeed, admitting that he was the au- 
thor, it is fearce poflible they could be long concealed from the 
public, the greater number having been communicated in lec- 
tures which he pronounced in the furgeons hall at Paris. 


The work before us is divided into twenty-three chapters ; 
the firft of which treats of the form, the fize, and other parti- 
culars of the pelvis. Here he defcribes a variety of cir- 
cumitances, which, from the fituation of the bones, render 
labours difficult, and is extremely full and fatisfaftory on the 


{ubje& of diftorted fpines. 


In the fecond, third, and fourth chapters, M. Pazos exhibitsa 
fketch of the anatomy of the uterus, and the different appear- 
ances it aflumes in the feveral ftages of pregnancy. Under this 
head we meet with many curious obfervations on conception ; 
but as the author has run into an inquiry purely phyfiological, 
it may be prefumed he has advanced a number of conjeCures, 
that cannot be properly confirmed by occular proof and de- 


monftration. 


The fifth chapter is of a more interefting nature to the prac 
titioner,.as M. Puzos has laid down feveral very important re- 
marks on the operation of touching, whereby the midwife may 
judge of the progrefs of a woman’s pregnancy, the ftate of 
the foetus, and even predié whether the labour will be eafy or 
dificult. Our author is of opinion, that the touch affords no 
criterion before a woman is advanced three months in her 


pregnancy. 


In 
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“In the fixth, feventh, and eighth chapters, M. Puzos enume- 
rates the various accidents that occur during pregnancy, and 
defcribes the practice of the moft eminent of the faculty in all 


the different cafes. 

We next have achapter on the method of extracting the pla- 
centa; and an enquiry whether this ought to be done imme, 
diately on delivery, or fuffered to take the natural courfe, and 
come away fpontaneoufly ; the refult of which is, that our au- 
thor recommends never ufing violence in feparating the placen- 
ta from the uterus, except in very extraordinary emergencies. 
He is extremely earneit ia cautioning the young practitioner not 
to force pains, but patiently to fuffer nature to operate, only 
aflifting her gently, in which confifts the great art of the 
judicious midwife. Not that our author is averfe to the occa- 
fional ufe of inftruments ; on the contrary, he appears well 
acquainted with the practice, and fhews a genius fertile in re- 
fources and expedients in difficult cafes. 





Chapters eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty- 
two, are taken up with remarks on mifcarriages, falfe concep- 
tions, moles, and other flefhy fubftances generated in the ute- 
rus ; on the mother’s milk, choice of a nurfe, &c. &c. 


In the laft chapter of this ufeful and accurate performance, 
M. Puzos ftrongly recommends it to mothers to fuckle their 
own children; nor does he endeavour to convince them of the 
rectitude of this meafure by moral arguments, and reafons de- 
duced from the law of nature, but from a long courfe of expe- 
rience, which evinces it equally falutary to the mother and the 
infant. We are fatisfied, noftwithftanding that this precept 
will admit of numberlefs exceptions, and that it is by no means 
to be enforced indifcriminately, and without reftriction. 


Annexed to the above treatife are three differtations on the 
difeafes of the uterus, on the diforders incident to new-born 
infants, both by M. Puzos; and ona rupture of the matrix, by 
M. Crantz, aGerman furgeon. As this is acafe which feldom 
occurs, even in authors, we cannot venture to pafs judgment 
on M. Crantz’s performance, farther than that it appears to be 
written with {kill and knowledge, and that the fubje& cer- 
tainly merits the attention of the faculty. 


Art. 
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Art. XIV. Des Semis &F Plantations des Arbres, &S de leur Culture; 
ou, Merhodes pour multiplier &F elever les Arbres, les Plantes em 
Maffifs 3 en Avenues ; former les Foréts, & Jes Bois, &cs Par 
M. Duhamel du Monceau. 4/0. Paris. 


HE ingenious M, Duhamel is already well known to the 

learned, as a naturalift, by his two elaborate performances 
in dendrology, entituled Traité des arbres, & des arbuffes, and la 
Phyfique des arbres; in the former of which he exhibits the 
names and chief properties of trees and fhrubs; and, in the 
other, explains their- ftru€ture and organization. The latter 
may faithfully be called the philofophy of plants, and we have 
reafon to belive it furnifhed the principal materials for a late 
Vegetable Sy/iem, which we faw ufhered into the world with all 
the pomp and confidence of an original undertaking ; though 
this circumftance efcaped us at the time that work made its 
firft appearance. In a country like this, where the arts are 
carried to the utmoft perfection, where the fecurity and ftrength 
of the ftate depend in a great meafure on the abundance of 
its woods and forefts, particularly of oak ; and where every 
kind of elegance and luxury is cultivated, the publication now 
under confideration cannot fail of being well received ; efpe- 
cially as it is executed with all the accuracy and addrefs, which 
we have reafon to expect from the hand of fo great a mafter in 
this branch of natural knowledge. M. du Hamel has for 
many years joined practice with theory ; he lived long in the 
country for the advantage of planting, rearing, and cultivatin 
trees; and he now retires to the clofet to digeft his obferva- 
tions, and lay the refult of his experience before the public, 
He does not, like Columella, and feveral modern writers, con- 
fine himfelf to fruit-trees and fhrubs, but ranges into the woods 
and forefts, and gives dire€ticns for cultivating the oak, the 
elm, the ath, chefnut, beech, birch, palm, cedar, fycamore, pops 
Jar, pine, &c. &c. 


The whole work is divided into fix books, the firft of which 
treats of the different foils and climates proper for the varie- 
ty of trees and fhrubs fpecified. In the fecond, he lays down 
direfionsfor multiplying the feveral fpecies of trees, by feeds, 
flips, fhoots, engrafting, &c. The third book treats of the 
method of rearing young trees, until they are fit to be remov- 
ed from the nurfery to the places where they are deftined to re- 
main to come to their full growth and maturity. The fourth 
book is a continuation of the fubje& of the nurfery, in which 
he extends his direftions. In the fifth book our author pro- 


ceeds to woods and forcits, which feems to be the main object 
of 
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Of his defign,'as he handles it with infinitely more care and | 
labour ; all that preceded was no more than a kind of prelude 
to this great and ufeful undertaking, in which M. Duhamel 
-advances nothing but what is perfe@ly confiftent with good fenfe 
and experience. The fixth and lait book has for its fubjeé the 
maintaining, improving, and repairing, woods and forefts. 
‘Here the author enumerates the variety of caufes which occa- 
fions the decay of woods, and gives in a very explicit fatisfac- 
tory manner the means of prefervation, and the beft remedies. 
In this book, we likewife meet with directions for cutting and 
clearing forefts ; to which are annexeda fupplement to his 
former treatife on fhrubs and plants, centaining the method of 
cultivating fuch exotic fruits as have been imported into 
‘France, fince the year 1756. 


As we imagine this ingenious work muft prove of univerfal 
utility, we fhould be glad to fee it tranflated into Englifh, 
by fome gentleman fufficiently acquainted with both lan- 
guages, and converfant with the fubje&, without which he 
will inevitably fall into the groffeft blunders. . 











Art. XV. Introdu&ion aux Sed&ions Conique; pour fervir de faite 
aux Elemens de Geometrie de M. Rivard. Par M. Mauduit, 


Profefeur de Mathematiques. 8v0. Paris. 


AS M. Rivard’s geometry has never fallen into our hands, we 
cannot determine how far M. Mauduit has followed his 
‘manner and principles. Our author divides his fupplement 
into two parts; exhibiting in the firfta general idea of the 
properties of the conic feétions; and in the fecond an introduc- 
tion to fluxions and the doétrine of infinites. To avoid embar- 
rafling the tyro with complex ideas, after having fhewn how 
the fections, known by the names of parabola, ellipfis, and 
-hyperbola, flow from the cone, and given a clear account of 
what geometricians underftand by the equation of curves, he 
proceeds to confider every fection as defcribed on a plane. 
Here he confirms, by elegant and natural defcriptions, what we 
fome time fince afferted in oppofition to a late ingenious writer, 
that all the other conic feétions may be as eafily and conve- 
niently defcribed on a plane, as the triangle and circle +. 


Our author purfues indifferently the methods of analyfis and j 
fynthefis, as they happen beft to ferve his purpofe, and render 
his demonftration moft fimple and concife ; perhaps his 





+ Crit. Rev. Vol. VI. p. 224, in the Review of Mr. Hamil- 


ton’s geometrical treatife on Conic Seflions, 
Fa treatife 
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treatife would have been more elegant, and his demonftra. 
tions better calculated to the apprehenfion of beginners, had 
he confined himfelf intirely to the latter method. In the fifth 
chapter, he unites the parabola, ellipfis, and hyperbola, in 
one point of view, by means of a defcription common to the 
three ; and he might, in our opinion, have improved the 
thought, and rendered the defcription more general, by cons 
ceiving the focus beyond the plane on which he draws the 
curve, 


In the fixth book, M. Mauduit attempts a new theory of 
fluxions, or rather to explain that idea of the great Newton’s, 
whereby all curves are reduced to parabolic lines, whofe num- 
ber is finite or infinite, according as the algebraic expreffion af 
the ordinate may happen to be expreffed by a finite, or infi- 
nite number of terms ; whence we may infer that the exact 
quadrature of thefe curves depends on that of the curves of 
the parabolic fpecies. Upon the whole, we may venture to 
recommend this treatife as an ufeful introduction to the higher 
geometry, notwithitanding a few inaccuracies and obfcurities, 
owing to the author’s brevity. 





ae > . 7 


Arr. XVI. L’ Art de Ja Flite traverfere, par M. Delufle. 8vo, 
Paris. 

S this ingenious little treatife may prove ufeful to gentlemen 

who amufe themfelves with that pretty but imperfect in- 
ftrument the German flute; we fhall give them a general idea of 
what they are to expeé&t from the performatice, whereby they 
may judge whether it deferves to be purchafed. M. Deluffe 
propofes to lay down the theoretical and pra@tical princi- 
ples of the flute, with the utmoft clearnefs and precifion, a 
point which we think he has happily executed. In his prelimi- 
nary difcourfe he gives dire€tions for placing the hands, for the 
different touches of the tongue, their feveral properties, and the 
manner of articulating found; after which he proceeds to the 
cadences, and all that conftitutes the judgment, the delicacy, 
the expreflion, and the pathos in melody. His rules for blow- 
ing are peculiarly calculated not to ftrain the lungs, or 
require much breath in founding the inftrument, Next 
follows a table of harmonic founds ; to which are added fome 
pretty little pieces, with an accompanying bafs, adapted to the 
execution of beginners. Upon the whole we are of opinion, 
that M. Delufie has evinced his talent for teaching and com- 
pofition, and that he is himfelf a perfect mafter of the inftru- 
ment he proicties, 


ArT, 
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Agr. XVI. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


POPOSALS are now delivered at the Hague, for pub- 

lithing by fubfcription, a large work, called Theatre de la 
Grande Guerre; or, A Military Hiftory of the prefent War, be- 
ginning with the year 1756, and to be continued down to a 
general pacification. It is propofed to give an exact defcrip- 
tion of all the battles and fieges that have or may happen in 
Saxony, Bohemia, Silefia, Moravia, Pruffia, Pomerania, Weft- 
phalia, and the Lower Rhine, with a clear detail of the march- 
es, fituations, and circumftances attending each ; the ftrength 
of the armies, the order of battle, the lives of the generals ; 
together with complete maps, plans, and draughts. The au- 
thor profeffes to draw his account from the moft authentic ma- 
terials ; but as we can form no judgment of. the execution from 
the propofals, we fhall only take upon us to fay, that the plan is 
fpecious, and if accomplifhed in its full extent, the work muft 
prove equally entertaining and inftructive to the gentlemen of 


the army. 
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Art. 18. A Criticifm upon modern Notions of Sacrifices, being an Ex 
amination of Dr. 'Taylot’s Scripture-Doctrine of Atonement exa- 
mined, in relation to Jewilh Sacrifices, and to the Sacrifice of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift. To which is added, an Appendix, comaining 
an Examination of another Notion of Jewith Sacrifices, which is exe 
hibited, in an anonymous Piece, publifoed at London, anno 1 746, 
and intitled, An Effay on the Nature, Defign, and Origin of 
Sacrifices. 8vo. Pr. 35. 6d. Henderfon, 


Ontroverfy is, of all kinds of writing, the moft invidious, 

and the leaft profitable to the readers. There are few 
books of the polemical kind that do not deferve the fate of 
thofe compofed by the Scotifts and Thomifts, namely, to lie in 
peace amongft their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane. The falfe 
or chymerical notions of one writer are often combated by ano- 
ther, who advances pofitions equally crude and erroneous. The 
author of the work before us, in his Examination of the fenti- 
ments of Dr. Taylor, concerning the Jewith facrifices, and the 
facrifice of Jefus Chrift, is as confufed and obfcure as the au-~ 
thor he endeavours to refute; infomuch that we may fay of him, 


Noa compofitus melius cum Bytho Bacchius. 


Our author combats the opinion of Dr. Taylor, who confi. 
dered particular facrifices as being fymbols or emblems of a peni+ 
ten€ 
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tent difpofition, and penitential addrefs or prayer to Gods; and 
then proceeds to examine the notion of the ufe and defign of 
facrifice advanced by the author of an anonymous piece, in- 
titled, An Effay upon the Nature, Defign, and Origin of Sacri- 
fices. But granting that he has fully refuted the tenets of 
both thefe authors, which are indeed extravagant enough, ef- 
pecially thofe of the latter, who confiders eating and drinking 
with God as the main intention of all facrifices, what has he 
fubftituted in their place ? In criticifm it is not hard to fhew 
the falfhood of an hypothefis advanced by another ; but it is 
a very difficult matter to difcover the truth. The prefent 
author has in fome meafure fucceeded, in expofing the futility 
of the notions of others, but does not appear to be well ac- 
quainted with the fubje& upon which the controverfy is found- 
“ed. We refer thofe who are defirous of information, concern- 
ing this abftrufe point, to a learned treatife upon facrifice wrote 
by Dr. Conysbeare. 


Art. 19. Thoughts on the Nature of War, and its Repugnancy to the 
Chriftian Life. A Sermon, on Thurfday, November 29, 17593 
being the Day of public Thank/giving appointed for the Succeffes 
obtained in the prefent War. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Payne and Cropley. 


The author takes for his text the following words of the 
pfalmift, The Lord reigneth ; and_confiders his fubjeé in two ge- 
meral views: firft, as ati event that in its caufe and confe- 
quences is conneéted only with the prefent life, and, being vifl- 
bly produced by the efforts of human wifdom and ‘human 
ftrength, is the ground of human exultation and triumphs: 
and, fecondly, as the fole and immediate work of the Lord 
that reigneth. The author, in fpeaking of thefe two heads, 
juftly obferves, that the end of the war is the gratification of 
thofe very appetites and paffions from which it derives its births 
aud defcants, in fo pathetic a manner, upon its dreadful confe- 
quentes, that he feems to have adopted the opinion of the ce- 
Jebrated monfieur Bayle, namely, that war is contrary to the 
fpirit of Chriftianity, and that a republic of Chriftians will ne- 
ver extend its conquefts. Though we can by no means admit 
this principle, candour obliges us to acknowledge, that this 
difcourfe is wrote with elegance, and breathes a fpirit of true 


picty. ; 
Art. 20. Ax Inquiry into the Natare and Defign of Chrift’s Temp- 
tation in the Wildernefs. By Uugh Farmer. 8ve. Pr. 1s. 64, 
Millar. 
The author of the work before us fully proves in his firft 
feSion, that the literal interpretation of this extraordinary 
tranfaction is unfuitable to the fagacity and policy of Satan. 


In 
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In fe&tion the fecond, he makes it appear, that the fuppofi- 
tion of Chrift’s temptation being a diabolical vifion, is liable'te 
equal or greater difficulties than the former opinion. . 


The author then proceeds to enquire into the true nature of 
Chrift’s temptation, and proves, to a demonftration, that as it 
was neither an outward tranfaction, or a diabolical vifion, it 
mutt be a divine vifion. This opinion he fupports by the words 


of St Matthew, Then was Fefus led up by the fpirit into the wilder- 
nfs. The meaning of this text he underftands ina manner 


different from moft expofitors of the fcripture. His opinion is, 
that thefe words do not refer to Chrift’s being carried thither 
jn perfon, but to his being led there in a prophetic vifion, uns 
der the afflatus of the Holy Spirit. 

Our author has treated this obfcure fubjeé&t in a manner. that 
proves at once his genius and learning; but this queftion had 
been before treated ina much more mafterly manner by the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Clark, who has given a feries of difcourfes upon 
this point, which is perhaps the moft difficult in the extenfive 


fcience of theology. 


Art. 21. Effays on the important Truths contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Humbly propofed to the Confideration of all; but defigned 
principally for the Inftru&tion of Youth in Grammar-Schools. By 
Samuel Sayer, M. 4. Mafter of the Free Grammar-School, Brif- 
tol, - and late Fellow of Pethbroke-College, Oxford. 80. 


Pr. 1s; Millar. 


In general_thefe effays are plain, eafy, and well calculated 
for the purpofe mentioned in the title page. It would have 
been better, perhaps, had the author avoided tnetaphyfical dif- 
quifitions, and thofe abftrufe refearches relative to the plurality 
in the divine effence. This is a ‘fubje&t far beyond the compre- 
henfion of {chool-boys, and indeed of their mafters. 


Art. 22. A Pra&ical Treatife of cultivating Lucern. ' Containing 
Juch Methods as by Experience are found to fucceed. Including the 
Pra&ice ufed in feveral Parts of France. By Bartholomew 
Rocque. 4fo. Px. 1s. Dixwell. 


The method of cultivating this plant, fo ufeful and well 
known to the grazier and farmer, defcribed by Mr. Rocque, we 
have reafon to believe will meet with the approbation of the 
public ; we may at leaft venture to pronounce, that he has 
written clearly, fenfibly, and in a manner that indicates his 
having joined experience to reafon. 


’ 


Art. 
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Art. 23. The Crooked Difciple’s Remarks upon the Blind Guide's Mp. 
thod of Preaching. Being a ColleGion of the prix cipal Sayings, 
Phrafeology, Rhapfodies, Hyperboles, €Sc. commonly and peculiarly 
ufed by the Rev. Dr. Squintum, at Tottenham-Court, Moor. 


fields, Ge. Taken verbatim from a conflant Attendance. By the 

learned John Harman, Regulator of Enthu ufiafis. “8vo. Pr. ts, 

Cooper. 

All we can colle& from this performance i is, that the crooked 
difeiple is as waggifh as the blind guide is abfurd. 


Art. 24. George’s Coffee-Houfe. A Pcem. 410. Price 15, 
Osborne. 


A coftive attempt to wit and fatire. 


Art. 25. Cautions againft the immoderate Ufe of Snuff. Founded 
on the well known Qualities of the Tobacco Plant ; and the Effeés 
it muft produce when this Way taken into the Body : and en- 
Forced by Inftances of Perfons whko have perifbed miferably of 
Difeafes occafioned, or rendered incurable, by its Ufe. By Dr. 
Hill. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Baldwin. 


Although we cannot affirm that the door has written very 
fcientifically upon this fubje&, or that we have feen thofe 
dreadful polypuffes in the nofe, which he defcribes, in confe- 
quence of fnuff-taking, yet we readily fubfcribe to his opinion, 
that the immoderate ufe, of fo ftimulating and acrimenious a 
plant, muft prove highly prejudicial to the health, as there is 
no preventing its pafling down the cfophagus into the ftomach, 
where it produces naufea, flattulency, indigeftion, and lays the 
foundation of a variety of chronical difeafes, too frequently at- 
tributed to other caufes. We could with the do&or had enu- 
merated among the pernicious effeéts of (nuff, that pallid, fick- 
ly complexion, and difcoloration of the fkin, which it occafions. 
Such an argument might poflibly operate more powerfully on 
the minds of our fine gentlemen and ladies, than all that can be 
urged with refpeét to their health, for which they feem to have 


fo little confideration. 


Art. 26. Woodftock. An Elegy. ato. Pr. is. Wilfon. 


This elegy abounds with harmonious verfes, pathetic images, 
elegant reflections, and fome truly poetic fituations ; but the 
language is not always accurate nor the fentiments natural. 


‘ Now on the fummit of a cloud-built height 
Methought I ftood; and from an opéning glade 

With fault’ring ray gleam’d forth a magic light, 
And round the plain in lambent circles play’d. 


Sudder 
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Sudden the ground with inbred motion hook,’ 
A folemn murmur ruftled thro’ the trees; 

And on the pebbled fhore the furging brook 
Dafh’d angry waves, unconfcious of a breeze ! 


Dedalian myftery ! from the parted foil, 

A labyrinth ’rofe to founds of melting note ; 
A moment’s labor, mocking all the toil 

Of nations old, and monarchs long forgot. 


High over-arch’d in fummer’s gayeft weed, 
Meandring alleys form the wond’rous maze, 

And puzzle moft when beft they feem to lead 
The untaught foot, that in their precin&s ftrays; 


Deep in a vale impervious to all tread, 
Save by a flower-hid path, a grotto ftood ; 

And ancient oaks their foliage round it fpread, 
O’erfhading with their tops the neighb’ring wood, 


And nature fporting, with a lavifh hand 
This little {pot in gay profufion grac’d, 

With every wanton variation plan’d, 
Luxuriant fancy yielding but to tafte. 


Here on the brink of a pellucid ftream, 
Circling in eddies o’er its mofs-grown bed, 

Where ever and anon a quiv’ring beam, 
Piercing the covert, on the furface play’d : 


A Beauty lay.’ 


Art. 27. Threnodia Northumbrica. A Funeral Pindaric Poem, 
Sacred to the Memory of the Right Honourable, The Lady Eliza- 
beth Anne Frances Percy. By James Sheeles, of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge. 4to. Pr. 1s. Dodfley, 


Our author has made choice of an irregular meafure, and 
for that reafon probably gives the name of Pindaric to his 
poem. The fubje&t might, we think, have infpired better 
verfes ; but the reader fhall judge from the annexed epitaph. 

‘ Low at thy feet, a young and fpotlefs. maid, 

Beneath the weeping marble’s newly laid : 

To a long line of ancient anceftry, 

Where kings, and warriors, faints, and virgins lie, 

Add one more fainted name Elizabeth, 

A noble Percy, unfubdu’d by death. 

Her fhrine this abby is, this vault her tomb, 

Where many their laft pilgrimage muft come— 
Kneel, and give praife, and reft to heav’n refign’d, 
For that’s the leffon, which fhe left behind.’ 

Art, 
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Art. 28. .4 Dete@ion of rhe falfe Reafons and Fa&s, contained jz 
the Five Letters, (entitled, Reafons for keeping Guadaloupe a 
a Peace, preferable te Canada ; from a Gentleman in Guadaz 
loupe to bis Friend in London.) In which the Advantages of 
both Congquefts are fairly and impartially fated and compared, 
By a Member of Parliament. 8v. Pr. 1s. 6d. Hope. 


We mutft confefs that we are perfeétly fick of this controver- 
fy, which appears not to have the inveftigation of truth for its 
obje&t, but the gratification of private intereft and perfonal 
refentment. Where facts diametrically oppofite are affirmed 
with equal confidence, reviewers can only pafs judgment on 
the manner in which thefe faéts are related ; we are therefore 
in no condition to give our readers farther fatisfaétion in rela- 
tion to this pamphlet, than afluring them, that it is as keen, 
bitter, and dogmatic, as any of the preceding publications upon 


the fame fubjedt. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to R----- B----- Efq; Author of the new Cos 
medy, called The Wifbes : now in Rebearfal at the Theatre Royal 


in Drury-Lane. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


As we have not perufed the new comedy, called the Wifes, 
we cannot pretend to determine with what juitice the author 
of this little pamphlet has charged the managers of both 
theatres with want of tafte and difcernment for rejecting it, 
Certain we are, that fuch comedies have been lately exhibited 
with applaufe, as afford a ftrong prefumption, that a piece, 
honoured with the countenance of the foveriegn, might have 
paffed without cenfure. We are told.that the royal approbation 
was accompanied with a liberality peculiar to the generous pa- 
tron of merit and genius. 

The following obfervation deferves to be quoted. ‘ The 
complaint that there are no comedies wrote in this age, does 
not in my opinion reflect upon our writers, but is the confe- 
quence of our manners. ‘There are nolonger any glaring cha- 
racters amongft us; modern refinements have polifhed away all 
thofe humourous peculiarities which fupplied topics of ridicule 
to the pens of Shakefpear, Johnfon, and Fletcher; even Cib- 
ber’s beau no longer exifts. Our cotemporaries think they 
have conjured up a frefh fpirit of humour in the paflion of 
jealoufy ; it may be fo; but it is no mark of the times; no 
body is jealous now-a-days; thanks to the wives of this age, 
they prevent all that painful and excruciating uncertainty which 
amore guarded behaviour might occafion. The comic writer is 
now left without materials : even the court, his never-failing re- 
fource for inveétive, is now fo formed, as to afford no employment 
for his pen, unlefs he fteps out of his office, and commences 


panegyrift. In thisdearth of characters I think great praile is 
due 
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due to you, Sir, who have attempted to introduce amongft us 
thefe whimfical recruits, and to tranfplant the wit of Italy into 

our native climate. I will not venture to fay your attempt 
will fucceed, and for this reafon, becaufe improvement is as 
hard to introduce in this country, as prejudice is found difficult 
to remove.’ 


Art. 30. Odfervations upon the proper Nurfing of Childven ; froma 
long Series of Experience. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


Experience has furnifhed this gentleman with nothing more ° 
than hath already been advanced by a variety of writers upon 
the fame fubject. 


Art. 31.° Ax Impartial Narrative of the ReduGion of Belieifle. 
Containing a Detail of the Military Operations, and every interefting 
Anecdote fince the firff Landing of our Forces on the Iffand, to the 
Surrender of the Citadel of Palais. In a@ Series of Letters, writtee 
by an Officer employed on the Expedition, 8vo. Pr. 15.64. Burd. 


In this little performance the reader will meet with a more 
diftin& and fatisfa@ory detail of our military operations in the 
land of Belleifle, than any we have hitherto perufed. The 
facts indeed differ in nothing from what has been related in the 
Gazette; but the curious, who are not acquainted with the im- 
portance of our late acquifition, may find themfelves gratified 
with the following fhort extract. 

‘ Fhe ifland of Belleifle was originally the property of the 
earl of Cornouaille ; but was ceded to the crown many years 
fince ; and at prefent gives the title of marquis to anoble family ir 
France. It is near feven leagues in length, and two and an half 
in breadth. The fertility of the foil, and pleafantnefs of the 
climate renders it very populous, there being, befides the city of 
Palais, three towns, upwards of 100 villages, and, according to 
the calculation of my friend the Frenchman, contains near 6000 
fouls, exclufive of the garrifon of the citadel. The gevern- 
ment of the clergy belongs to the bifhop of Vannes, who :shas 
the difpofal of bemefices, &c. Here are alfo two large maga- 
zines ; ‘the one for warlike ftores, the other ferves as a granary 
for corn, and preferving and falting pilchards. 

‘Palais, the capital of the ifland, takes its name from an old 
caftle belonging to the Belleifle family, but now changed into a 
citadel, which ftands on a rock. At the entrance of the harbour 
is a'fine ftone jetty, or pier, upwards of 30 feet in breadth, and 
zo in length ; the walls of the ‘fortifications help to form the 
entrance into the harbonr, which is narrow, and fo thallow, that 
2 {mall veffel of +8-or 20 tons.cannot enter except at high water. 
The citadel and outworks were greatly enlarged and repaired 
by the celebrated Vauban, and are reckoned bomb-proof. 

‘The harbour of Sauzon, which lies on the north-weft part 
of the ifgand, is furrounded with high hills and rocks, and might 
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be made very convenient for admitting veflels of 200 tons or ups 
wards. Its fituation is between Point des Poulains and-the bay, 
of Locmaria. 

‘There is another harbour, ftuated on the fouth fide of the 
ifland, called Goulfard, tho’ but little frequented on account of 
the dangerous rocks at itsentrance. It is alfo too much expofed 
to the fouth winds, which are frequently violent and fatal to ma- 
fitters on that coaft. 

‘ The inhabitants are in general polite and agreeable in their 
behaviour. ‘The labouring part of the people are employed 
chiefly in the pilchard fithery, which is very extenfive; tho’ large 
quantities of ordinary wines are made here every year. It is fo 
remarkably fertile, that no harveft was ever known to fail in the 
memory of man ;. but this. laft circumftance may be principally 
owing to a rich weed that grows in great abundance on the 
rocks, with which they manure >the ground, and is called Goefmon 
by the natives, but inEngland knhwn by the name of fea-wrack. 

‘ The whole is divided into four large parifhes, or rather dif- 
tricts, viz. the parifh of Palais, Sauzon, Bangor, and Locmaria. 
Between Port du Goulfard and Palais, in the centre of theifland, 
is a very high hill, from the top of which may be feen 75 vil- 
lages; in fhort, the whole is a beautiful intermixture of hills, 
valleys, woods, rivers, &c. and is the largeft ifland in Europe be- 
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To the Authors of the Critica, Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 

yN a pamphlet I lately wrote, intitled, 4 Letter to a great 

ron the Profpe@ of a Peace, there were fome very 
fcurrilous lines, reflecting upon the character of the late com- 
mander in chief of his majefty’s fhips on the Leeward Ifland 
ftation. I think I cannot fufficiently make that gentleman 
amends for my inadvertency in inferting them ; but the moft 
proper method that occurs to me, is my owning my fault to 
you (who were pleafed to take notice of them in your Critical 
Review of May !aft) and to afk that gentleman’s pardon for any 
offence they may have given him. Thofe lines I have been in- 
formed, by undoubted authority, were the product of an en- 
raged fet of people at the ifland of Barbadoes, who were, by 
an illicit trade, comforting and fupporting his majefty’s ene- 
mies. ‘This iniquitous practice being put a ftop to by that gen- 
tleman’s prudence and diligence, brought upon him from thefe 





people much fcurrilous abufe. 1 am moft fincerely concerned. 


for having copied any part of it ; and hope for that gentle- 
man's forgivenefs for having fo done. I am, 
GENTLEMEN, your moit obedient fervant, 
Tue AvutTuHor. 
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